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The Forest Survey 


EPENDABLE information on the supply of all raw materials is vital to the conduct of the 
war and to the success of present efforts at post-war planning. This economic survey of an 
integral part of the Nation’s reservoir of raw material—our forests, and of the industries 


dependent upon them, is essential to a complete understanding of resource potentialities. The data 


presented result from the first Nation-wide field inventory ever to be made of the volume, quality, 
and species of the timber resource, undertaken primarily as an essential contribution to the national, 


social, and economic welfare in peacetime. The rapidly changing conditions of our economic and — 
social life since the second world war began have accentuated the need for publishing the facts already 


gathered and the conclusions to be drawn from them. 
The Nation-wide Forest Survey, authorized by the McSweeney-McNary Forest Research Act 


of May 22, 1928, has undertaken the task of obtaining facts essential to a system of planned forest — 


land management and use for each of the States and forest regions, and for the Nation, and through 


analysis thereof is aiding in the formulation of guiding principles and policies, fundamental to per- 
manent forest land use. 


The fivefold purpose of the Forest Survey is: (1) To make a field inventory of the present supply 


of timber and other forest products; (2) to ascertain the rate at which this supply is being increased 
through industrial and domestic uses, windfall, fire, disease, and other causes; (4) to determine the 
present consumption and the probable future trend in requirements for timber and other forest prod- 


ucts; and (5) to interpret and correlate these findings with existing and anticipated economic condi- — 


tions, as an aid in the formulation of both private and public policies for the effective and rational 


use of land suitable for forest production. 


The plan has been to publish the results of this investigation as they become available. Neces-  } 


sarily, the data here presented apply to large areas and should not be interpreted as portraying 
correctly the forest situation for small sections, the conditions of which may be either better or poorer 
than the average for the entire unit or State. They supply the general background for the intensive 


study of critical situations. Recommendations included in these reports are adapted to the long-time 


character of timber growing and presuppose normal peacetime conditions. Any that are out of line 
with war requirements are obviously in abeyance for the present. 

The survey is conducted in the various forest regions by the forest experiment stations of the 
Forest Service and in the South by the Southern Forest and Range Experiment Station with head- 
quarters in New Orleans, La. 


Raymonp D. Garver, 
Director, Forest Survey. 
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EORGIA, one of the original 13 States of the 
: Union, popularly called the “Empire State of the 
_ “\ South,” is the largest State east of the Mississippi 
F OR iver, its greatest length being 300 miles and its greatest 
A sf width 250 miles. Approximately three-fifths of its area is 
- forest land. Georgia has a greater volume of saw timber 
and, with the exception of Florida, more forest land than 
a any other eastern State. From it to the North and Middle 
Be West go great quantities of lumber, railroad cross ties, 
“paper, and other forest products, and it is also the source 


of more than half of the Nation’s naval stores. It is obvi- 
& ous that forest resources and industries of such magnitude 
are of prime importance in any consideration of economic 
‘and social conditions of the State. 

In the endeavor to ascertain how important such re- 
ources are to the people of the State and how they can 
‘a be made even more valuable, a State-wide field inventory 
4 was conducted in Georgia during 1934, 1935, and 1936 by 
the Forest Survey, employing several crews of three men 


and a supervisor.’ Parallel lines 10 miles apart were run 
approximately east and west across the State. At }¢-mile 
ts intervals along each line, quarter-acre sample plots were 
established. In the southeastern part of the State, because 
of elative inaccessibility, the Okefenokee Swamp (412,100 
~ acres) and coastal islands (384,200 acres) were not covered 
a in the field survey. On the 26,000 forest plots examined, 
> field men recorded such items as forest type, forest 
condition, fire damage, density and distribution of repro- 
duction, and site quality. They tallied the trees by species 
nd diameter class and made increment borings to deter- 
. i total age of the stand and growth of the timber during 
beth e last 10 years. 
mates for the areas not covered by the field survey, furnish 
Pi he basis for the statistics of area, volume, and growth 
_ presented in this report. 
age Information on forest industries and timber-drain figures 
for 1934, 1935, 1936, and 1937 were obtained from a can- 
ASS of the wood-using plants and local wood consumers. 


These data, together with some esti- 


Assistance in the collection of this material was Senne by the 


Stes, 
: 
F 


“Summary of Fi 


report are given in the agen page 38. 


Naval stores production is based on a canvass of 
turpentine stills that operated during the 1933-34 er 
season. Volume tables were constructed, and tree gradient y 
and cull percentages were compiled as supplemental studies. — & 
Present consumption and probable future trends in eee a! 
requirements for timber and other forest products are being - 


studied on a Nation-wide basis oe will be _treatec 
separate reports. ’ : 


J 
Fifty-seven percent of Georgia’s total land Gees” i 


million acres is forest. Agriculture is the biggest industry, 
although the principal cash crop, cotton, has only a frac- 

tion of its former annual value. In many parts of the 
State, erosion has aie the land and drained its fertility. 
The survey found over 2 million acres of idle and aban-_ 
doned agricultural land, most of which probably will revert 
to forests. Forest land should play an increasingly i im- 
portant part in the economic and social structure vot the 7A 
State. “ 


> 


The Forests J 


Most of the trees are ama: Although the sites usually 
are good, the stands are less than half stocked owing to 
overcutting and to the frequent occurrence of forest fires; 
only 27 percent of the forest area receives the benefits of 
organized forest-fire protection. 

Public ownerships, State and Federal, include about $ 


percent of Georgia’s forest land; farm woodlands, § | 
percent; and nonfarm, privately owned woodlands, +0 
percent. | 


Pine type groups ? cover 66 percent of the forest : 
studied; pine-hardwood type groups, |3 percent; ° 
hardwood and cypress type groups, 2! — tA : 
result of decades of cutting, only 2% millicr ' 
growth remain. Upon cut-over land 
fields, a natural second growth has ret . 
acres, about half of which has alrea: 

2 For description of forest-type groups, 

Used,” appendix, p, 39. 


log size. Less than 1 million acres is classed as clear-cut, 
although much of the original stand was removed in this 
manner. 

Recreation and wildlife conservation in the forest are 
becoming important activities in the State. 


Naval Stores 


In 1934-35, the years in which the survey was in 
progress, the annual value of the gum naval stores crop 
in Georgia, which is the greatest of any State in the 
Nation, was about $15,000,000, and the industry provided 
about 414 million man-days of employment a year. In 
all, 635 operators of naval stores stills and approximately 
10,000 gum producers without stills worked about 7,000 
crops of 10,000 working faces, with an aggregate annual 
production of about 300,000 units. 

The gum naval stores industry is confined to the south- 
ern part of the State, where about 8 million acres are 
classed as turpentine area. On this area, sufficient 
future tree supplies to maintain the present production 
of the gum naval stores industry are in sight, provided 
the cutting of round trees by the pulp and paper, lumber, 
and other industries is not greatly increased. In 1934 
43 percent of the area was in well-developed turpentine 
stands; 11 percent, in advanced sapling stands; 15 per- 
cent, in young sapling stands; and 31 percent, in repro- 
duction, clear-cut, and intermingled nonturpentine areas. 
The turpentine area included about 195 million turpen- 
tine trees at least 7 inches d. b. h.,? of which 78 million 
were round, 65 million were working, 28 million were 
resting, and 24 million were worked-out. 

Three wood naval stores plants, using stumps and 
lightwood to make rosin and other products, in 1937 
provided more than a quarter-million man-days of em- 
ployment. In south Georgia, the Forest Survey found 
more than 2% million acres holding a resource of about 
7% million tons of stumps suitable for blasting. 


Volume Estimates 


The net volume of saw timber in Georgia, amounting to 
46 billion board feet, is the greatest of any State in the 
South. Pines, with loblolly pine the most important, make 
up more than 70 percent of this volume; hardwoods and 
cypress, less than 30 percent. Second-growth sawlog-size 
stands contain two-thirds of the saw-timber volume. 

Most of the saw-timber area, as well as the volume, is 
in stands averaging at least 2,000 board feet per acre; and 
practically all the saw-timber stands are accessible for 
logging. Trees generally considered small by lumber man- 
ufacturers include almost half of the saw-timber volume. 


3 See “Definition of Terms Used,” appendix, p. 39. 


As to quality, much of the pine volume is in trees that 
are limby and rough, owing to the open condition of many 
of the stands, especially those in old fields. 

The total convertible volume in all living trees 5.0 inches 


d. b. h. and larger, including those of sawlog size, is 250 


million cords, of which half is in pines, three-tenths in 
soft-textured hardwoods, and two-tenths in firm-textured 
hardwoods. Approximately 56 percent of the volume is 
in saw-timber trees, 32 percent in sound trees under saw- 
log size, and 12 percent in cull trees. The average cord- 
wood volume per acre of sound trees (culls omitted) for 
the entire forest area of the State is slightly more than 
10 cords. 

Included in the volume estimates are about 65 million 
pine trees suitable for conversion into poles or piles. 


Forest Increment and Drain 


In 1937, the gross growth was 3,363.7 million board feet, 
and the mortality 861.6 million board feet, leaving a net 
increment of 2,502.1 million board feet, the largest net 
increment of any Southern State. Practically all the net 
increment is in second-growth stands, which, though grow- 
ing rapidly, are producing material of lower quality than 
that in older, better-stocked stands. The average net 
increment per acre for all the productive forest land was 
119 board feet. The net annual increment for all growing- 
stock material (i. e., in good trees 5.0 inches d. b. h. and 
larger) amounted to 643 million cubic feet, or a total of 
nearly 9 million cords of wood including bark, of which 
two-thirds was pine, and an average of 0.4 cord per acre. 

The wood-using industries of Georgia included in 1937, 
1,607 sawmills, 2 pulp mills (one of which started produc- 
tion in 1936 and the other in 1938), 25 veneer mills, 36 
cooperage plants, 6 creosoting plants, and 63 other indus- 
tries (mostly small), including handle plants, excelsior mills, 
and shingle mills. Due partly to improved markets and 
partly to the impulsion of defense activities, the number 
and productive efforts of the wood-using plants in the 
State increased considerably during 1939 and 1940. 
Georgia’s forest industries (i. e., lumber, pulp and timber- 
products plants, planing mills, naval stores plants, wood- 
preserving plants, etc.) are out-ranked in importance only 
by agriculture and the cotton-goods industry. According 
to the Census of Manufactures, 1937, the industries related 
to forest products, excluding pulp and paper, had nearly 
37,000 employees, paid $15,000,000 in wages and salaries, 
and created products valued at over $58,000,000. 

In 1937 the drain from the forest growing stock amounted 
to 21 billion board feet, of which mortality drain accounted 
for one-third and the commodity drain (i. e., that material 
cut for industrial and domestic use) was two-thirds. In 


on cubic feet (tl greate lus for any 
n the Sc outh). “This: means that this volume of 
al was added to the growing stock. Because the 
$ are mainly second growth, a considerable proportion 
the annual growth is of rather low quality, suitable 
her for cheap lumber, poles, ties, and pulpwood than for 
\-grade lumber. If left to “fatten” the growing stock, 
‘the convertible annual yield would be increased in both 
volume and value. Nearly all of this surplus growth 
occurred in the central and northern parts of the State; in 
the southern part, the volume of growing stock remained 
practically unchanged. 
i ¢ y* 
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A AGjustnent Needed 


7 “to develop Georgia’s forest wealth to something 
ap yproaching its real capacity, forest landowners and their 


od forest management sufficiently well to apply them; 


% 


ants must understand and appreciate the principles of | 


le the general public, including the wood-using indus- - 
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ies, must also be shown re, value ae necessity of these 
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_~practices. os ar 


if good forest manapemiéit is to he expected of forest 


ro owners, they must be assured of a reasonable degree of 


protection from losses by fire. County-wide fire protec- 
tion, as encouraged by a recent act of the Georgia Legisla- 
ture, should be extended to all unprotected parts of the 
State. ie 3 
An increase in close and profitable utilization depends — 
upon ready markets, which should be developed and adap 
ed to the low quality of much of the forest matedial. 
Selective logging should become the common method of 


logging; and, wherever possible, standimprovement cut- 
tings to remove undesirable trees should be made. Te bs 


transmute increased wood yield into increased income, more 
industries that will convert the forest raw material into 
goods ready for the consumer should be encouraged to 
locate in Georgia. 

Once the growing stock is built up by good forest man- 
agement, the usable annual output of raw material from 


the forest can be doubled and the forests can be made to bi. 
play a much greater part than at present in providing local _ 


inhabitants with higher living standards and greater 
security. 
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Description ot Survey Units — 
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@ | O widely varying are the forest resources and indus- 
tries in the different parts of Georgia, from the sea- 
\_ coast at the southeast to the mountains in the north, 
that the State was divided into districts, called survey 
units, that coincide roughly with its five commonly recog- 
nized subregions (fig. 1 and table 1). The general descrip- 
tion of each necessarily will be brief; readers who are inter- 
ested in more detailed information are referred to the 
appendix tables of this report, to Forest Survey releases 
Nos. 41, 44, and 45, of the Southern Forest Experiment 
Station, and to United States Department of Agriculture 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 390, ““Forest Resources of 
South Georgia.” 


Southeast Unit 


Southeast Georgia comprises 35 counties and includes all 
of the Atlantic coast line and the cities of Savannah, 
Waycross, and Brunswick. Nearly three-fourths of the 
land is forested. This and the southwest unit produce 
more than half of the Nation’s gum naval stores. 


Tas_e 1.—Total area and forest-land area in the 5 survey units, Georgia} 


Unit and year of survey Total area 2 Forest-land area 3 


Million acres Million acres | Percent 
Sonmbheashy(Lagdjecase se ees Cou 410.5 | 7.4 | 71 
MOntIWeSt (1984)= 22 see ee ee 5.6 3.0 54 
Central (1936) 10.9 | 5.6 51 
North-central (1936) ___-.----------- 6.3 2.6 40 
North (1936)______ AER fol sae 4.3 2.8 66 
MbsLoWwonal meee a. SUS i 37.6 421.4 57 


1 Detailed figures given in table 29, appendix. 

2 The total land area of Georgia was recomputed and reported in the census 
of 1940 as being 37,451,520 acres, or 132,480 acres less than the older census area 
used as a basis for calculation in this report. It is impractical to adjust the 
many tables and calculations based on area to the new figures. 

3 Forest-land-area estimates refer to January 1, year of survey. 

‘ Includes 796,300 acres of land not surveyed of which it is estimated that 
387,300 acres are forest land. 


This unit lies entirely within the Coastal Plain, the 
topography varying from the low, flat lands of the east- 
ern part of the unit, including the Coastal Islands and 
the Okefenokee Swamp, to the rolling uplands of the 
western part, where elevations above sea level reach 400 
feet. The climate is mild, almost semitropical; the mean 
annual temperature is around 67° F., and the growing 
season is about 8 months. Although the annual rainfall 
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Pine 


is some 50 inches a year, severe and protracted drought 
resulting in serious fire conditions, can be expected ai 
least once in every 2 or 3 decades. About | out of ever 
5 years may have a dry period of several months with a_ 
high fire hazard. Windstorms severe enough to cause 
widespread damage to timber are infrequent in the 
interior, but they occasionally occur along the coast. 
Approximately 60 percent of the land surface is made— 
up of well-drained sandy and sandy-loam soils, on which _ 
most of the farms are located. The poorly drained | 
sandy soils of the lowlands, making up approximately 40 
percent of the area, are not generally worked for agricul 
ture but are well adapted to the growth of timber, par- 
ticularly longleaf and slash pines. ‘4 


Southwest Unit 


Southwest Georgia, with its 22 counties, extends from 
Unit 1 westward to the Alabama line, and from the © 
Florida line to the northern edge of the main body of 7) 
the longleaf-slash pine type. Valdosta and Thomasville 7 
are the largest cities. More than half of the area is a 


classed as forest land. c 

This unit is also entirely within the Coastal Plain and, a 
with the exception of the southeast part, which is low q | 
and flat, is gently rolling, with elevations up to 450 feet — | 
above sea level. The climate is similar to that of south- ~ 


east Georgia, but there is a greater proportion of good 


agricultural land; one of the best farming sections in the | 


# 


State is located in the sourthernmost tier of counties. 


Central Unit 


Extending southwesterly across the State in a belt © 


about 80 miles wide, this subregion covers 49 counties, — 


with Augusta, Macon, Columbus, and Albany as the | 


principal cities. Slightly more than half of the area is — 


hs, 


forest land. The average annual rainfall is between 40 — | 
and 50 inches, and the growing season is 7 or 8 months. | 

The Fall Line (i. e., the ancient shoreline of the ocean) — 
separates this unit into two distinct parts. The north- 
ern half, in the lower piedmont, with elevations reaching — 
900 feet, is hilly. The southern half, in the upper Coastal 


Plain, with elevations seldom exceeding 500 feet, is gently _ 


rolling. North of the Fall Line, where the soils are 
generally clay- or sandy-clay loams, erosion has bee 


2 
| Ficure 1.—Forest area in the various survey units. 
Figures in parenthesis indicate millions of acres. 
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| South of this line, the soils are sandy- or fine-sandy loams, 
| often with red-clay subsoils; some of these soils are classed 
a as highly productive, but most of them are so light that 
they are easily eroded when cultivated. 


|, oa ; 
| North-Central Unit 


- North-central Georgia, including 32 counties, is chiefly 
| taken up by farms. Atlanta, the capital and largest city 
| of the State, is located in the northern part. Two-fifths 
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North Unit 


North Georgia takes in 21 counties, 9 of which are along 
the northern boundary of the State. Rome is the largest 
city in the unit. Nearly two-thirds of the area is forest : 
land. 

An area of broken and diversified topography, north 
Georgia includes parts of the upper piedmont, the valley 
and ridge belt, the Cumberland Plateau, and the Blue 
Ridge Mountains (with the highest point in the State, 
Brasstown Bald, more than 4,700 feet above sea level 
Rainfall ranges from about 50 to 60 inches a year, dep 
ing largely upon elevation; and the growing season, which 
also is affected by altitude, ranges from 59 to 7 mont 
A wide variety of soils is present, including thos 
from granitic micaceous, and limestone substi 
about two-thirds of the unit has slopes with 
more than 10 percent, much of the land 


it erodes seriously when cleared for culty 
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Social and Economic Situation 
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Population 


CCORDING to the census of 1940, Georgia had a 
total population of 3,124,000 people of whom 44 per 
cent were classed as“‘rural farm,” 22 percent as 

“rural nonfarm,” and 34 percent as‘‘ urban” (i.e., residing in 
cities.or other incorporated places having 2,500 inhabitants 
or more). Approximately 65 percent of the population is 
white and 35 percent colored. From 1920 to 1940 the 
Nation’s population increased 25 percent, while Georgia’s 
increased only 8 percent. Approximately three-fifths of 
the counties lost population during these two decades, 
with the agricultural counties in central Georgia the 
heaviest losers. 


In 1940, of an estimated 1,170,000 employed workers 
over 14 years of age in the State, nearly two-fifths were 
in agriculture. The 1937 Census of Manufactures lists 
70,000 workers in cotton-goods industries and 37,000 in 
forest-products industries, many of the latter being part- 
time farmers. The Census of Agriculture reports that in 
1939 farmers worked for pay away from their own 
farms 6 million man-days, many of them in forest 
industries. 


To preserve Georgia’s greatest resource—its people— 
opportunities for gainful employment must be found. 
According to the Special Census of Unemployment, taken 
in the fall of 1937, 255,000 employable Georgians, or nearly 
a quarter of all gainful workers, were totally or partially 
unemployed and wanting work. 


Land Use 


Although no more than an average of 39 of every 100 acres 
in the State are farm lands (table 2), from the standpoint 
of number of workers employed and value of the product, 
farming is by far the most important land use. 

According to the Census of Agriculture, in 1934 the 
cropland area harvested was 8,650,000 acres. For the 
most important crops the acreage was: 


Acres 
Corn (forgrain) ote disirercatte pee teen Goal nis ar pees 4,360,000 — 
Cottons s.) 5 S22 hye chee sels See Se a aMRe eee ee eae 2,160,000 al 
Allvhay and)sorshum| (foutorape)i soon dnitee oe ena 
Tobacco. 


The 38 million bushels of corn harvested had a farm | 
value of $32,000,000. Yields per acre of corn are very | 
light—about 9 bushels—as compared with 19 for the | 
United States as a whole. Cotton, the principal cash — 
crop, had a value of $61,000,000 (not including the seed); — 
the production, amounting to 971,000 bales, was at the — 
rate of 0.45 bale per acre, as compared with 0.35 for the 
United States. 

Marked and significant changes, however, are taking 
place in farming. The area of agricultural lands (i. e., the | 
area in farms less farm woodlands) slowly but steadily — 


Tasie 2.—Land area classified according to land use,’ 1934-36 


Proportion of 


Land use Area totallaren 
Nonforest: 
Cropland: 

In cultivation: Acres Percent 
10) (o Paka tenes yp ns a Pe Sa raha 11, 758, 900 31. 2 
INC se ee be ee ee a et ee 107, 800 

Out of cultivation: 
1 Kol (ers Sore ee sed fa as a ane 1, 205, 000 
Abandoned see 52-22 974, 300 


Improved pasture_______-.-_..____ 697, 500 


Total: farmlands = eae 14, 743, 500 

Other nonforesti2s- ee ee ae 1, 408, 000 
Total nonforest-<< 2-3 -s" ie ee ee 16, 151, 500 
orest i220 = ee a ee Oe ee lee PS AS SOR 
Total:all wses2). Asst = 2s ee eee 4 37, 584, 000 


1 See definitions of terms, p. 39. For detailed areas by survey units, see 
table 29, appendix. 
2 Includes roads, railroads, towns, villages, marshes, etc., and 409,000 acres 
in the unsurveyed areas. 
3 Includes 387,300 acres of forest not covered by the field survey and 9,700 
acres of nonproductive forest land. f 
4 The total land area of Georgia was recomputed and reported in the census | 
of 1940 as being 37,451,520 acres, or 132,480 acres less than the older census 
area used as a basis for calculation in this report. It is impractical to adjust 
the many tables and calculations based on area to the new figures. ¢ 


1m 1880 ‘to 1920; but from 1920 to 1935 the 
cag Pet 9 percent. In many counties of the 
. er piedmont (central and north-central Georgia) 
there has been a steady decrease in acreage of farming 
land ever since 1880. In 1909 the total area of major 
ar: crops harvested was 9.7 million acres, of which cotton 
occupied 4.9 million acres, or 50 percent of the total; in 

1934, cotton made up only 25 percent of the area of crop- 
land harvested. From 1909 to 1934 corn acreage increased 
eo about 1 million acres and all hay and sorghum for forage, 
about 0.7 million; but the aggregate area for all crops 
harvested in 1934 was 8.6 million acres, or more than 1 
million acres under that in 1909. 

Ever since pioneer days, cotton has been Georgia’s 
4 principal cash crop. As shown by figure 2, from 1908 
through the period of the World War about 5 million 
By 1924, 
however, the acreage had dwindled to 3 million, and in 
Since about 130 
man-hours are required to grow and harvest an acre of 


Rig acres of cotton was harvested each year. 


1938 only 2 million was used for cotton. 


cotton in this section, a shrinkage in cotton area of 3 
million acres involves a loss of about 39 million man- 
ad days of 10-hours each. If we assume that cotton farmers 
ae work 200 man-days a year on the average, this shrinkage 
has resulted in throwing about 200,000 of them out of 
employment. Counting their families, the welfare of 

~ about a million people is directly affected, not to mention 
the truck drivers, train crews, longshoremen, merchants, 
bankers, and others whose incomes depend indirectly 

a upon cotton. During the war, the value of Georgia’s 
cotton to the farmer (seed not included) reached an all- 


time high of $312,000,000 a year. This prosperity, 


Figure 2.—Georgia’s annual cotton crop. 


MILLION ACRES OR HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


unfortunately, was brief; from 1920 to 1930 the farmers 


received an average of only $100,000,000 a year for their 
cotton. In 1932, the value of the crop fel] to $30,000,000, 
which was less than one-tenth of its peak value; and in 
1938, even with Government aid in pegging the price, 
it was only about $37,000,000. 

The Forest Survey figure of more than 2 million acres of 
idle or abandoned cropland, as recorded in table 3, includes 


Tasve 3.—Idle or abandoned cropland in Georgia, by survey units, 1934-36 


Survey unit | a CoP Abandoned or idle 
and ; 
6 EE eee 
| Acres Acres } Percent 
South (combined) ___._....._____- / 4, 754, 700 562, 700 12 
Gentrals =. o>: .- ee | 5,042, 400 797, 100 16 
North-ceniral.- 2 | 3,598, 300 573,700| > 16 
Se a ee 1, 348, 100 240, 300 18 
State total: /- 4-5) _-. 3 ae 


14,743,500 | 2,179, 300 | 15 
only the cropland area abandoned shortly before the time 
of the survey. It does not include the vast acreages of land 
abandoned in past decades but now covered with old-field — 
forest stands. Central Georgia has the largest area in crop- 
land and naturally has suffered the greatest losses in the 
cotton collapse and has the largest idle acreage, but the 
north unit, with the smallest area, has the greatest percent 
of idle land. Most of this abandoned cropland will revert 
to forests, unless the prices of cotton and corn increase 
materially. 


Erosion 


Soil erosion in some form and to some degree occurs 
quite generally throughout the State. Active erosion in 


Tasre 4.—Correlation of land use with type of erosion, in central, north-central and north Georgia, 19363 


Land use 


FEOLES Uo ses 2 8 Sa SEL See oe Se 
Cropland: 
In cultivation___- 


Idle and abandoned-____-_------ Sy SoG han ee en Se epee | 


No or ar- 5 hi i + 
rested erosion, Sheet erosion 8 By Gullied land Total area eroding 
Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres Percent 
9, 753, 800 337, 800 395, 700 478, 000 1, 211, 500 11.0 
6, 006, 600 1, 258, 700 433, 300 58, 700 1, 750, 700 22.6 
1, 008, 800 299, 200 202, 600 106, 000 607, 800 37.6 
490, 500 58, 000 40, 600 25, 800 124, 400 20. 2 
17, 259, 700 1, 953, 700 1, 072, 200 | 668, 500 | 3, 694, 400 17.6 
} 

Percent Percent } Percent Percent Percent 

82.4 9.3 5.1 | 3.2 | 1000}. sce 


SS 


! For detailed figures by survey units, see table 30, appendix. 


well-marked, advanced, and destructive stages was found 
to be present on 12 percent of the total forest, cropland, 
As indicated on the 
soil surface of the many thousands of 4-acre plots sampled, 


and pasture land surface in the State. 


the following types of erosion are recorded: (1) Sheet 
erosion, where the soil is washing off from a generally 
smooth surface; (2) shoestring erosion, where the soil sur- 
face 1s cut into, and a system of small, branching gullies a 
few inches to not over 2 feet deep is formed; and (3) gully 
erosion, where the soil surface is being destroyed by deep 
gully systems. 

As shown in table 4, compiled for the three northern 
units that contain most of Georgia’s eroded land, marked 
erosion is greatest in extent on idle and abandoned crop- 
land, less on cultivated land and pasture, and least of all 
on forest land. It should be pointed out also that in many 
of the places where active erosion is occurring in the forest 
runoff is heavy from fields above, or the forest has grown 
up on a severely eroded area on which it has not yet checked 
the washing away of the soil. Once erosion has become 
serious, it usually continues after cultivation is abandoned 
until grass, weeds, or trees are well established either through 
natural processes or with the assistance of artificial runoff 
controls such as terraces and check dams. 

Unchecked erosion of cultivated lands has in the course 
of Georgia’s agricultural history depleted and even 
destroyed some of its finest farm lands and is now one of the 
most significant single factors in bringing about the decline 
of agriculture in the State. 


Forest Fires 


The prevalence of the old pioneer habit of indiscrimi- 
nately burning the woods is directly responsible for the 
poorly stocked condition of most of the forest stands. 
According to visible evidence found by the Survey in 
1934-36, fires have occurred at irregular intervals in 
recent years on 77 percent of the forest area. Approxi- 
mately half the forest sample plots that show fire damage 
occur in south Georgia, where cattlemen and turpentine 


operators used fire extensively to further their objectives, 
the former to improve grazing conditions, the latter to 
protect their turpentine orchards from uncontrolled fires. 
For all the Georgia units combined, evidence of past fires 
was found on 91 percent of the slash and longleaf pine 
types, on 77 percent of the loblolly-shortleaf pine-hard- 
woods types, and on 55 percent of the hardwood types. 
The common fire is a surface one that advances slowly, 
killing the seedlings and some of the young second growth. 
With the exception of long-leaf pine, which once estab- 
lished is resistant to fire damage, the seedlings and sprouts 
of all species are subject to heavy losses from forest fires. 
In uncontrolled or indiscriminate burning, even some of 
the big trees are killed where ground fuel is heavy or the 
weather is dry or windy. Fires, directly or indirectly, 
cause about 75 percent of the mortality in pine timber.* 
In addition, a large proportion of the damage in standing 
timber of all species is due to fire and the resulting decay. 
According to statistics furnished by the Regional 


° about 3%4 million acres, or 18 per- 


Forester at Atlanta, 
cent of the total forest land of Georgia, was burned over 
in 1937, causing a loss estimated at nearly $4,000,000. 
With the exception of Florida and Mississippi, Georgia 
probably had a greater area of burned-over forest land 
than any other State in the Nation. About 98 percent 
of the burning occurred on forest areas not included in 
organized fire-protection projects. 

Excellent results in fire-protection work should be 
credited to the Georgia Forest Service, to the United 
States Forest Service, and to the landowners who coop- 
erate in this work; but unfortunately in 1939 only 27 
percent of Georgia’s forest area received the benefits of 
such cooperative forest-fire protection; the remainder 
either suffered from uncontrolled fires or were protected 
inadequately by the private landowners (fig. 3). 
ano U. S. Forest SERVICE. 
FOREST RESOURCES OF GEORGIA. 32 pp., illus. Jan. 1939. 

5 Georcia StaTE PLANNING BOARD. FOREST PLANNING. 96 pp., illus. 
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3 _ Percent of the forest land under cooperative protection 
in the different survey units is as follows: 
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ae 3 Percent 
Combined south units (10.5 million acres)... .....-.02-02+-0--05- 35 
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In south Georgia, where timber-protective organizations 
have been developed, cooperative forest-fire protection 
has been given to a larger area than in any other part of 
the State, but still almost two-thirds of the forest lands 
there are not so protected. In north Georgia, owing 
largely to the presence of a national forest that includes 
21 percent of the forest land, nearly half of the total 
forest area has organized forest-fire protection. 

In central and north-central Georgia, cooperative fire 


protection is in its early stage of development; in neither 
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Figure 3.—Cooperative forest-fire protection 
in these veral survey units, 1939. Figures in 
parenthesis indicate millions of acres. Data 
furnished by the Georgia State Forester. 


of these important areas does it cover more than 10 per 
cent of the forest. The State forest service and extensio: 
agencies are working to improve this situation, but the 
large number of small holdings makes it a difficult task. 
In central Georgia alone, for example, there were 64,000 
farms in 1935, and the dissemination of forest-fire protec- 
tion and other forestry principles among the majority of 
these landowners will require time and the concentrated 
efforts of all forestry agencies. 

Increased public aid, both State and Federal, is required 
to improve materially the fire-protection situation, but 
very encouraging is the recent adoption of a State consti- 
tutional amendment authorizing counties to appropriate 
money for this purpose. In 1939, 12 counties were using 
this means of raising funds to be employed in matching 
the State funds, and it is believed that additional counties 
are ready to start this work as soon as the State has funds 
for its share. 


STATE TOTAL 
(21.4 MILLION ACRES) 


Land Ownership 


In 1935 more than two-thirds of the land in the State 
was in farms. The average size, including farm woodland, 
of Georgia’s 250,000 farms was 101 acres, as compared 
with 155 acres in Iowa and in the Nation. According to 
the 1935 Census of Agriculture, although the small farms 
of less than 100 acres made up 69 percent of all the farms, 
the remaining 31 percent included more than 70 percent 
of the total farm area (table 5). 


Tasxe 5.—Number and acreage of farms according to size, 1935 


Size (acres) Farms Area 
Number Percent Acres Percent 
IgeSS PATOL ee ee yee 101, 330 40.5 2, 723, 126 10.8 
BO MOOO weve tate ait Ue 71, 143 28.4 4, 788, 358 18.9 
ROO ROO tere ethers Se SS 73, 154 29.2 | 12, 885, 872 50.9 
DOOITOMGOOE JS Me as bo ete 3, 587 1.4 | 2,352, 294 9.3 
3,000 andimore.- ss. 2c se 2 1, 330 5 2, 546, 872 10. 1 
sUNf0\ 24 Age ieee ek bea bot 250, 544 100.0 | 25, 296, 522 100. 0 
’ 


For all rural land in farm and nonfarm ownership com- 
bined, a supplemental study made in 1934 by the Forest 
Service in nine representative south Georgia counties 
revealed only 8 percent of the owners with tracts of 500 
acres and larger but holding 62 percent of the total area. 
In 24 counties of the lower piedmont of central and north- 
central Georgia, Hartman and Wooten ® found that, of the 
land listed on the tax digests, only 7 percent of the owner- 
ships were 500 acres and larger, but that these few large 
holdings included 38 percent of the total area. 

In Georgia, 66 percent of the farms were operated by 

tenants in 1935—except for Mississippi, the highest percent 
of tenancy in the Nation. According to the report? of 
February 1937 of the President’s Committee on Farm 
Tenancy, 
The percentage of farms operated by tenants is highest in the areas where 
the major staple cash crops are grown, and the lowest in the areas where 
livestock, specialized fruit and vegetable production, and subsistence 
farming are important. 

As of August 1934, there was in tax default for 3 or more 
years a total of 4) million acres, urban property not in- 
cluded, or 12 percent of the gross land area of the State, 
the areas of greatest chronic delinquency being chiefly in 


6 Hartman, W. A., ano H. H. Wooren. 
Georaia Acr. Expr. Sra. But. 191. 
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195 pp., illus. 1935. 
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south Georgia. Since these data are now old, they are 
valuable only as an indication what can happen during 
periods of economic stress, but the State as a whole has 
suffered for many years in various degrees from nonpay- 
ment, or at least slow payment, of land taxes. 


Transportation 


The principal rivers—the Savannah, forming the eastern 
boundary of the State; the Chattahoochee, forming the 
western; and the Altamaha in the interior—were great 
thoroughfares of transportation as far north as the Fall 
Line (the heads of navigation are near Augusta, Columbus, 
and Macon respectively) until 1870, when the railroads put 
many of the river boats out of business; in recent years 
river trafic has been light. In addition to these three 
rivers there are several lesser streams—the Alapaha, With- 
lacoochee, Ogeechee, Satilla, and Flint Rivers, the last 
three being suitable for barges and rafts in their lower 
reaches. Many railroads with well-developed facilities 
serve the State. Also, a well-planned system of paved and 
gravel highways and of graded country roads makes prac- 
tically all parts of the State accessible. Only in the 
Okefenokee Swamp and in the Blue Ridge Mountains are 
there sizeable areas lacking transportation. 


Power 


According to the Federal Power Commission, in 1937 
there were about 65 power plants in Georgia, each having 
a capacity of 100 kilowatts or more; their total capacity 
was almost half a million kilowatts and their output for the 
Water- 
power plants, of which there were about 30 (included in the 
above) had a total capacity of approximately 320,000 
kilowatts and the output for the year aggregated about 
1% billion kilowatt-hours. 


year approximately 1% billion kilowatt hours. 


In addition, according to the 
Army Corps of Engineers, § there are more than 60 poten- 
tial water-power sites in Georgia not yet developed. Also 
the northern part of the State is within the region served by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. Although lacking rich 
coal deposits, Georgia is advantageously located in respect 
to low-cost transportation of coal from the great coal fields 


in Alabama and Tennessee. 
8U. S. Corps or ENGINEERS. POTENTIAL WATER POWER SITES, AS 
SUMMARIZED FROM REPORTS BY THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS TO THE CONGRESS, 


23 maps. [1935.] 
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4 of cubic-foot volume * he, 
are represented in the forests of the State; but for 
ey at © ; ; SOUTH GEORGIA UNITS 
-%simplicity’s sake these are shown and discussed in 
’ 
Sao ae ; | Lob- 
) principal type groups: (1) the longleaf-slash pine a4 all ly, 
3 Re and | short- 
oup, confined almost entirely to south Georgia; (2) the oe lone i search tenes he 
oblolly-shortleaf pine type group; (3) the loblolly-shortleaf leaf | and | wood | group 
te : ( ‘ ; pine | other | group 
pine-hardwood type group, occurring in practically all 
% pe + Fe - 
arts of the State, but least extensively in the south; 
( @) the upland hardwood type group, most common in EC ITO tpg one nO ee 
AONSIONi Dine ce sesoose  e 
no th Georgia; and (5) the bottom-land hardwood type Loblolly pine. SE cat 
group (including cypress), most common in the southern Other pines and “cedar’””________ 
e. . : American sweetgum “red 
2 art but found throughout the State. The prevalence of Sat 5 ae 
tain characteristic forest types over large areas is shown Black and water tupelos._____ 
-F : : : ss Other soft-textured hardwoods. _| 
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‘ Total all species___-.__---- 
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~* . - a an 
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Ficure 4.—Forest area classified according to condition at time of survey. 


in 1934; others in 1936; south units exclusive of area not surveyed.) 
millions of acres. 


TaBLe 7.—Distribution of productive forest area in the several survey units, 
by forest condition 


[In million acres} 


Second growth 
= Old m™ 
Survey unit x Trdor. | Repro- Total 
growth | Sawlog pace: | duction 
size ahi 8 | and 
Pil | clear-cut 
= eear ys era ae | 
é | | | | : 
Combined south. _________ 1.6 3.4 | Sa 1.4 | 10. 1 
@entralls ee ot te 5 2.9 1.9 38) 5.6 
North-central_ --2-.- --_- mL LEZ tea 1 Dan 
IN Ong ney seen tee eet co Dae 4 1.3 1.0 sit 2.8 
———|—— | soe 
State total_____- al 2.6 8.8 | teeth 1.9 | 21.0 
| | | 


3,700 board feet per acre; the partly cut, 2,900, with a 
minimum of 600 feet. In the remaining second-growth 


stands, other than reproduction, the average saw-timber 
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Figures in parenthesis indicate 


feet in scattered trees, but actual 
wood volume averages nearly 4 
cords. % 

The species pattern of the stands 
of reproduction, covering 5 percent 
of the total forest area, is as a rule | 
the same as that of the parent |. 
stand, except where fire protection 
has enabled the more prolific slash 
and loblolly pines to encroach upon ~ 
the more fire-resistant but less 
prolific longleaf. . 

The small acreage in clear-cut 
condition, less than 4 percent of — 
the total, will eventually reforest — 
naturally if protected from fire, 
since much of it has an occasional —} 
seed tree or is open to seeding from — | 
Most of — 


the clear-cut area is in the slash-_ 


the neighboring forest. 


longleaf pine type of south Georgia — 
(fig. 4), where periodic woods burn-_ 
ing has been most prevalent. a 


Distribution of Tree Sizes” 
Georgia’s forest is primarily awl 


i 
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second-growth stand less than 50 | 


years of age. There are eight |] 
times as many pines in the 2inch |} 


diameter class as in the 10-inch — 


| 
|i 


class and about 20 times as many ~ 
hardwoods (table 9). 
of the trees now 2 inches will die as} 


(South units surveyed 


Since many | 


the stands progress, a high proportion of trees in the smaller 


classes is essential. Throughout the State and in all forest |} 
types, the forest stands are generally understocked. | 
Protection of young growth from fire and other causes of 

loss will aid materially and promptly in increasing the — 
density of the stocking. ; 


Forest Sites 


Based upon the height in feet attained by average domin- ~ 
ant trees at 50 years (i. e., the site index), the sites for pine | 
in Georgia (table 10 and fig. 5) compare favorably with 
those of other States in the pine-hardwood region east of | 
the Mississippi. i) 

In general southwest Georgia was found to have more of 
the better slash and longleaf pine sites (i. e., with the site 
index 70 and more) than southeast Georgia. Southwest 
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forest area classified according to forest condition and forest-ty pe group 
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» { 
eae a A _ Loblolly | ’ 
‘ye 45 Loblolly, } 
PS CCES. By ee ; ut Slash and i and ‘ 
¥ a Sip Y" in ortlea Upland Bottom-land 
Forest condition | Tongleaf aie shortleal_ | posAwoods | hardwoods All type groups 
ue i ae pines other pines ines, and ; 
uy \ Pp ardwoods . 
Acres Acres Acres Acres ! Acres 
136, 700 156, 900 102, 600 205, 200 388, 700 
713, 700 164, 700 138, 700 159, 100 / 388, 500 
Fe ee 5 Pee ee eT asta rial nia eis ID he ees wee 850, 400 321, 600 241, 300 | 364, 300 777, 200 
| | 
2,179, 800 2, 418, 400 655, 900 537, 900 | 542, 900 — 6, 334, 900 — 20.1 
r 356, 700 1, 232, 100 487, 000 216, 600 | 185, 100 2, 477, OO 11.8 
iM Ta ERG at VL a oe a eR SE 8, 003, 900 1, 991, 000 1, 143, 100 | 1, 114, 500 480, 100 7, 732, 600 | 36.8 
a AR ECOUOL CI estate tbe ee ee ee Nn 576, 600 232, 100 173, 900 | 83, 500 | 45,900 | ‘1, 112, 000 | 5.3 
! “TUS pil eh Soke: ES Oe eS ee eee Eee 6, 117, 000 5, 873, 600 2, 459, 900 | 1, 952, 500 1, 254, 000 17, 657, 000 ; 84.0 
itis 4 ea Se 749, 100 42, 500 7, 200 | 6, 500 18, 400 823. 700 3.9 
7, 716, 500 6, 237, 700 2, 708, 400 2, 323, 300 | 2, 049, 600 | 21, 035, 500 et SS eee 
SMMRPONETHIOTISE Poe ts See eo See Ae Ts Bae 
Percent Percent Percent Percent | Percent 
36.7 29.7 | 12.9 11.0 9:7, eee eee 100.0 


1 Does not include 299,100 acres uninventoried. 


TasLe 9.—Number of sound trees by diameter class and species group } 


bial Slash and Loblolly, 
a Pane longleaf Ree eae All species groups 
iyo pines 
fp Mitlion | Million | Million | Million 
a trees trees trees trees Percent 
1 332 736 1, 626 2, 694 53.4 
“ 163 368 | 452 983 | 19.5 
104 203 — 219 526 | 10.4 
92 122 125 339 6.7 
53 76 80 209 4.1 
33 48 53 134 2.7 
17 26 32 75 1.5 
7 14 19 40 8 
3 8 u 22 | 4 
2 8 15 25 | 5. 
otal. .< 22 .22- 806 1, 609 2, 632 5, O47 100.0 


1 Date of survey, 1934-36. 
_ 84, appendix. 
~ 4 Includes cypress. 


Detailed figures by survey units given in table 


Y Taste 10.—Pine type areas classified according to site quality 


q ; , Slash pine | Longleaf Loblolly Shortleaf 
- Height at 50 years (feet) types pine types | pine types | pine types 
a Se he ee | ee eee ae - 

Percent Percent Percent Percent 
2 | 1 ll (4) 

17 8 30 2 
50 42 48 16 
(OU... nnn een y “, 80 45 ll 53 
BG LARS. 2 et ee 8 1 4 () 29 
NS Se 100 100 | 100 100 


_ | Negligible. 


487975°-—48-—— -8 


Areas are of date of survey, 1934-36. 


Detailed figures given in tables 31 and 33. 


Georgia had the highest proportion of the better loblolly 
pine stands, and north Georgia the lowest, although 
loblolly pine grows most extensively in central and north-— 
central Georgia. In the three northern units, where short- 
leaf pine is widely distributed, the highest proportion of 
better sites was found in central Georgia, and the lowest 


in north Georgia. 


Stocking 


A study made of degree of stocking permits a comparison 
(fig. 6) of average volume per acre of the various 10-year 
age classes in certain units and their proportionate dis- 
tribution by areas in the present forest with potential 
stocking as indicated in the volumes per acre of the most 
heavily stocked 10 percent of the uncut stands for the 
same age classes on weighted-average sites. Volumes are 
expressed in cubic feet, inside bark, with no deductions 
for woods cull. 

In the slash and longleaf pine types in south Georgia 
(fig. 6, 4), only 38 percent of the area has stands older 
‘than 40 years. Volumes per acre for the average stands 
range from less than 50 cubic feet for the youngest 10-year 
age class to only a little more than 800 cubic feet for the 
oldest. In striking contrast, the volume per acre for th 
well-stocked stands, shown by the dotted line, 
from about 200 cubic feet at 10 years to 600 at 2 
1,700 at 40 years, and 2,200 at 70 years. 

In the loblolly-shortleaf pine hardwood 
north-central portion, also, only 36 perc 


has stands older than 40 years. Volumes p 


average stands range from 50 cubic feet for the youngest 
10-year age class to 1,700 cubic feet for the oldest. In 
contrast, the much higher volumes per acre of the well- 
stocked stands amount to 400 cubic feet at 10 years, 


Fioure 5.—Areas in four site-quality classes, based on the height growth of the predominant pine Species. 
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2,600 at 40 years, and 3,200 at 70 years. The comparison 
for north-central Georgia (fig. 6, B) is believed to be 


representative of the three northern survey units. 


To ascertain the degree to which present forest stands 


SITE-QUALITY CLASS 
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_ Figure 6.—Prevailing volumes, by age classes, compared with those in well-stocked stands: 4, Combined south units, slash and longleaf pine; B, north-ver 


—- unit, loblolly-shortleaf pine-hardwood. 


are understocked, an analysis was made of the stocking, 

by volume, of the stands of loblolly-shortleaf-hardwood 
type groups in north-central Georgia. Stands at 40 years 
| and older, both uncut and partly cut, were examined. 
On 30 percent of the area stands were very light and 
unsatisfactory—less than a fourth of the average well- 
stocked stand. Fifty percent of the area had one-fourth 
_ to three-fourths of a good stand, and only 20 percent 


could be considered reasonably satisfactory; that 

ing more than 75 percent of desirable stocking 
From this, and because the better stocked st 

in general developed without benefit of adequat 

tection and other good-management practic 

that the growing stock of the prevail ’ 

the pine and pine hardwood type er 


doubled, but this will require several « 


fire and the application of much better forest-land man- 
agement than has prevailed in the past. 


Forest-Land Ownership 


Georgians, as individuals and corporations, have owned 
practically all of the forest area of the State since those 
early days when they first dispossessed the Indians and 


In 1938, almost 201% of the 2114 
million acres of forest area in the State was still in private 


drove them westward. 


ownership. The publicly owned forest lands in Georgia, 
as of December 5, 1938, are shown in table 11. 

More than half of the privately owned forest land, 11% 
million acres, is in farms, according to the Census of 
Agriculture for 1935, with an average per farm of 47 acres. 

From a recent study of 226 privately owned nonfarm 
forest properties in various parts of the State, aggregating 
more than 3 million acres, the Southern National Forest 
Region of the Forest Service reported * that approximately 
35 percent of the land was managed according to good 
forestry practices, 64 percent was in fair-to-good pro- 
ductive condition either intentionally or accidentally, 
and only 1 percent was not in a productive condition. 
Three-fifths of the properties studied were less than 
10,000 acres each. The purposes of management by 
the owners were as follows: 


Percent 
HDNet os GOne Seamer Wee matt: IMC oe VR oh ss Qian s)aiw algis eie'Gdic\em e's 45 
Lumber—or lumber, pulpwood, and naval stores combined. ....... 26 
Mu es tol en timate eM cst te hc soca 2% een a vce aeteee sen 16 
KGAeNprencimesmepe ee May chant. en bs ote als eons pees ae 7 
VHC gaeras Stal oy ofa Set tay ny Ee WU a ee AN er a a 6 


While an excellent start has been made in the practice of 
good forest management on this 3 million acres, it is 
believed that much of the remaining 17}, million acres 
of Georgia’s privately owned (and generally farmer- 
owned) forest is not so well managed, since it is sub- 
jected to destructive methods of cutting and turpen- 
tining and to fire. 


Wildlife Conservation and Forest Recreation 


Wildlife conservation and forest recreation have been 
important activities Near Thomasville, 
Brunswick, Savannah, and Augusta are many large pri- 


vately owned game preserves and hunting areas upon which 


in Georgia. 


game management is the primary purpose and timber 
growing secondary. The owners have been, or are likely 
to be, interested in harvesting and marketing their timber 
for lumber, pulpwood, and other products only if adequate 
cover for game can be maintained. More and more the 
need for publicly owned hunting and fishing preserves is 
being recognized. Publicly owned game refuges are being 


9 See footnote 5. 
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Tasie 11.—Publicly owned forest land in Georgia ' ig 


Ownership patty aes Survey unit Area 
ex Sn Ae y Rel By TS a fie kine erat 
Acres | 
Federal: MelIntosh__-__-___ Southeast_____ 5, 233° 
Biological Survey__________ @hath em 22a Se doe xsl 2 4, 598 
Charlton, Clinch, ‘ 
SWATO? Coie see ES oe do ..| 296, 824 i 
National Military Parks: 
Kennesaw Mountain____| Cobb_____________ North-central_ 5, 377 
Chickamauga___._-_-.-.| Walker___________- INorthese ee 4,819 am 
Military reservations: a 
Fort Benning____________ Chattahoochee.___} Gentral_____ 85, 932 iA 
National forests: | 4 
Hitchiti Experimental z 
(Roresti=¢ =< ee Putman eee eg (ote 4, 370 a 
Chattahoochee National ms 
Moresth2s 40-5 Se --| Fannin, Gilmer, | North _.____- 598, 970 
Heme ay aS etal 
Habersham, 
IME Dyce aay, 
Rega 0 eae 1 
To'wi ny Seg 
Union, White 
Farm Security Adminis- 
tration=c 22-2 2) 2 Ss 3 | ee Neat eee =| Central = se 109, 060 


Bureau of Agricultural 


1 As of Dee. 5, 1938. 


developed rapidly, notably in the Okefenokee Swamp, on 
Blackbeard Island (south of Savannah), and in the Chat- 
tahoochee National Forest. Fish- and game-management 
areas also have been established in the Georgia Plantation-_ 
Piedmont project of the Resettlement Administration near — 
Eatonton and in the Chattahoochee National Forest. 
Public sentiment in favor of forest recreation is growing 
rapidly in Georgia. People are traveling more than ever 
before and the beauty of the forest is being realized and 
appreciated. Several excellent recreational forest areas 
have been developed by the State and by the Federal 
Forest Service, mostly in the mountains of north Georgia, 


ee 


but many more are needed. 


‘ 


ee eee, a eR mcs: 


= 


Economies: et 
Flatwoods area leased to | a 
Natural Resources De- 
partment, Georgia_____ Ware, Brantly_ Southeast_____ 32,000 
State: 
University of Georgia ER ea Sac a oie. North-central _ 4,300 
University of Georgia, a 
Honesty Schoole=ssseeeeee Greene_____- Central_______ 540 
State Forests. 
Baxley sce = ois are ee Appling___--__ ..| Southeast_____ 980 
Gwinn Nixon__-_ __| Richmond __ = @entralaeseae 100 3 
State parks (gross areas): i 
Alex Stephens_____ E Maliaferro lass eee ed Os ae sabre ‘a 
Pine Mountain__-_______ Marisa 2S Se Ue donee 5, 500 7 
Ohehawye 422 lee. So Dougherty_______- Se ohy 5,500 
RM yl SAP ae nese Rah eer Cone 159 
Fort Mountain _________ Gordon is 2tae— ee Northi 2, 600 q 
Vogel pa 1 GPR AE. Wmion see F ee ece sido Miake 262 | 
Ogkmulgee="_ 2) aa Telfair... : Southeast_____ 935 
Santo Domingo_________-_ Glynre Sees oe eye do 370 
Town forests: a 
Newnan se 2k Coweta___- __| North-central_ 1, 000 4 
Manchester_____________ Meriwether. —-_|_____ dot eae 1,800 
Ne) (2) Gedes BE olay Seed aid id emer « SPS cea ae ope eet 1, 172, 346 4 


iy 


is ‘Saw-Timber Volume 


' 


i T the time of survey, the net volume of saw timber in 

P A Georgia was 46 billion board feet—the greatest 
‘ . - volume of any of the States in the deep South, and 
_ probably the greatest volume of any State east of the 


_ Mississippi River. This volume is measured by the 
ies International }-inch log rule, which closely approximates 


ke 
% 
Ficure 7.—Relative pine and hardwood saw- 


timber volumes by survey units. Figures in 
parenthesis indicate billions of board feet. 
» 
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Volume Estimates 


green lumber tally. All figures are net, deductions having 
been made for both woods and mill cull—portions of the 
tree which cannot be manufactured into lumber on account 
of fire scars, rot, sweep, crooks, bad knots, or other defects. 

The pines, with loblolly pine predominating, make up 
more than 70 percent of the saw-timber volume; hardwoods, 
including cypress, less than 30 percent (table 12 and fig. 7). 
Central and north-central Georgia include almost three- 


STATE TOTAL 
(45.8 BILLION BOARD FEET ) 


COMBINED 
SOUTH 
(18.5) 


Tasie 12.—Net board-foot volume} (lumber tally) in the various forest-condition classes, 1934-36 
eee ie pee ee 
Old growth Second growth 
Survey unit and species group Sawlog size All forest conditions 
Uncut Partly cut Under saw- 
log size 3 
Uncut Partly cut | 
South Georgia (1934): M board feet | M board feet | M beard feet | M board feet | M board feet | M board feet | Percent 
(Pinte) Ue pte Seo eae ene a Fn Shs He ES) 1, 365, 500 2, 341, 000 6, 754, 200 900, 200 1, 214, 700 12, 575, 600 67.9 
Sotttexturedihardwoodsseestastes = 0 eu ES 1, 531, 900 1, 246, 000 1, 275, 100 232, 800 147, 900 4, 433, 700 23.9 
Kirm-texpuredinhardiwoods=.=s2 ee -2n2 oe ee te 699, 100 326, 600 369, 000 75, 000 40, 700 1, 510, 400 8.2 
AARCYC HA 4 Sea SL ETS at a es es Oe a 3, 596, 500 3, 913, 600 8, 398, 300 1, 208, 000 1, 403, 300 18, 519, 700 100. 0 
Central, north-central, and north Georgia (1936): 
VENA Gplus oe 2S Uh pe SSR es a a ee eo Ree 1, 473, 300 940, 600 12, 008, 200 4, 504, 900 767, 800 19, 694, 800 72.2 
bolt-textured bard woods! se" 00 8 ee ee 930, 400 626, 900 1, 703, 800 838, 000 92, 506 4,191, 600 15.4 
Mirm-textured bard woods = 9-. == 22. 22-2 se 792, 500 558, 200 1, 311, 900 76, 600 153, 500 3, 392. 700 12.4 
RLOIGN LS Be De ee Re ee ee ee 3, 196, 200 2, 125, 700 15, 023, 900 5, 919, 500 1, 013, 800 27, 279, 100 100 0 
All units: 
TEN a (ACN Re a Se eS SRS Se Ss See 2, 838, 800 3, 281, 600 18, 762, 400 5, 405, 100 1, 982, 500 32, 270, 400 70.5 
BOn-Lexuured MarcwOOdSar= 2-22 sess ee es ee en 2, 462, 300 1, 872, 900 2, 978, 900 1,070, 800 | 240, 400 8, 625, 300 18.8 
inm=textured, Hardwoods --2.=- 0-2 suo) oe cae 1, 491, 600 884, 800 1, 680, 900 651, 600 194, 200 4, 903, 100 10.7 
6, 792, 700 6, 039, 300 23, 422, 200 7,127, 500 | 2, 417, 100 45, 798, 800 |----_-_- 
EN SC OTOS ee aes ae ee ee 
Percent Percent Percent Percent | Percent 
14.8 13. 2 51.1 15.6 | Deh fic: hes hee ee 100.0 
| 


! Based on international 44-inch rule. Data presented in greater detail in table 40, appendix. 
2 Cypress (118 billion board feet) is included in soft-textured hardwoods. 
3 Mainly in residual sawlog-size trees. Includes 199,400 M board feet in the reproduction and clear-cut classes. 


fourths of the loblolly pine volume, and these two units appendix. Less than 15 percent of the saw-timber volume 


together with north Georgia, contain practically all the remains in old-growth stands in which no cutting has been 


shortleaf pine. The two south Georgia units include almost done. 


all of the slash pine and more than three-fourths of the 
longleaf pine. For the entire State, almost three-fourths 
of the volume of all species combined is in second-growth 
stands, and only one-fourth is in old growth. The volume 
of saw timber in pines, hardwoods, and cypress in the vari- 


ous survey units is shown in detail in tables 38 to 40, 


Because of the network of good highways and country 
roads and the mobile logging equipment used, practically 
all saw-timber stands are accessible for logging. According 
to the Survey classification, they average 3,800 board feet 
per acre, ranging from a minimum of 400 to as much as 
10,000 or more. 


Taste 13.—Diameter distribut on of net board-foot volume (lumber tally), 1934-36 } 


Species group and diameter group (inches) South Georgia (1934) Maeno eee aS State total 
M board feet Percent | M board feet | Percent | M board feet Percent 
4, 838, 800 38.5 8, 490, 100 43.1 13, 328, 900 41.3 
4, 572, 700 36. 4 6, 184, 000 31.4 10, 756, 700 33.3 
1, 916, 900 RD) 3, 097, 600 15 NT 5, 014, 500 15.6 
1, 247, 200 9.9 1, 923, 100 9.8 3, 170, 300 9.8 
SALE ell ee ree ese eta Se Sr Li ok eee hee es se 12, 575, 600 100.0 19, 694, 800 100.0 32, 270, 400 100.0 

Hardwoods and cypress‘ 

TITY eng Se Sth Wee Sg TE as A ae pee SS 3, 429, 900 57.7 4, 586, 900 60. 4 8, 016, 800 59.3 
7 a4: alee he Sr ga a we i aes eld Nia NN ae Ue ese Soa eel 1, 964, 700 33.1 2, 690, 200 35.5 4, 654, 900 34.4 
Tat) =| Seemneeennngas: eeelne Lem eye ene: ike A oles el Se en 549, 500 9.2 307. 200 4.1 856, 700 6.3 
TU et eee mane erie el ol ete Lk ee ae ee 5, 944, 100 100.0 7, 584, 300 100.0 13, 528, 400 100.0 


1 Distribution by separate units given in table 41, appendix. 
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2 Includes 522,800 M bvard feet of cypress in the 10-inch and 12-inch classes. 


GROSS VOLUME 
PER ACRE 


( Board feet ) 


Less than 2000 


2000 to 3999 


4000 to 5999 


6000 to 7,999 


8000 to 9999 


10,000 and over 


Less than 2000 


2000 to 3999 


Ficure 8.—Distribution of area and volume 
of sawlog-size timber, by type groups in north- 
central Georgia, 1936, classified according to 
gross volume per acre (in board feet, Interna- 
tional \4-inch-rule). 


4000 to 5999 


6000 to 7,999 


8000 to 9999 


10,000 and over 


Distribution of Area and Volume of Sawlog-size Timber 


Figure 8, which shows the proportional area and volume 
per acre of saw-timber stands in north-central Georgia, 
presents a pattern that is fairly typical of all the survey 
units of the State, even though the forest types may vary. 
The volumes are gross, as no deductions have been made 
for cull. Actual figures for area and volume for this and 
the other survey units are given in table 45, in the appen- 
dix. For the pine and pine-hardwood type groups, about 
73 percent of the area and 93 percent of the volume are in 
stands ranging upward from 2,000 board feet per acre. 
For the hardwood type groups, more than 72 percent of the 
area and 90 percent of the volume are in stands of 2,000 


board feet or more per acre. 


Distribution of Saw-timber Volume by Size of Trees 

Of importance to the forest-products industries is the 
fact that an extraordinarily large proportion of material at 
hand is in small trees normally of relatively less worth; of 


this material, 41 percent of the pine saw-timber volume is 
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TaB_LeE 14.—Classification of pines, by percent of volume, 
grade of trees of saw-timber qualtty, in central and nort/ ntral G. 
Species and stand condition Smooth Limby Rough 
Loblolly pine Percent Percent Perce 
Old growth 78 2 ») 
Second growth 20 Al 
Weighted average 5 
Shortleaf pine 
Old growth | 19 oO 
Second growth 46 
Weighted average 19 
Longleaf pine 
Old growth 
Second growth 
Weighted average 
Loblolly, shorth 
pines 
Old growtl s 
Second grow! 
Weirghte 
Ne 
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Ficure 9.—Distribution of cordwood volumes as between pines and hardwoods-cypress in each survey 
Figures in parenthesis indicate millions of cords. 


unit. 


in trees 9.0 to 12.9 inches d. b. h., and 59 percent of the 
hardwood volume is in trees 13.0 to 18.9 inches d. b. h. 

(table 13). 

Much of the saw-timber volume in the three northern 
survey units of the State is in old-field stands in which 
the trees are too widely spaced to grow high-quality 
saw-logs. A classification of the pine saw-timber trees 
into smooth, limby, and rough was made as a part of a 
supplemental study for volume tables. As shown in 
table 14, which is based upon data taken in central and 
north-central Georgia only, about 40 percent of the pine 
saw-timber volume is in smooth trees, 52 percent is in 
limby trees, and 8 percent is in rough trees. As a general 
rule, pine trees in old-growth stands are superior in saw- 
Also 


considerable difference can be noticed among the pine 


timber quality to those in second-growth stands. 


species; loblolly pine trees are generally the limbiest, and 
longleaf pines, seldom found in old-field stands, are the 


20 


smoothest. The two units in south 
Georgia have a much smaller area 
of old-field stands and consequently 
exhibit a better proportion of smooth 
stems than the more agricultural units 


to the north. 


Cordwood Volumes 


At date of survey, the total net 


Syste a gil 


volume of usable cordwood, includ- 
ing saw-timber material, in both 
sound and cull 5.0 inches 
d. b. h. and larger, was-about 250 
million standard cords, almost equally 


~ 
7 


trees 


divided between pines and_hard- 
As indicated in table 15, 
43 percent of this total cordwood 


Mars Sey dies ge 


woods. 


thas! 


volume is in south Georgia; 30 per- 


cent in central Georgia; 13 percent 
in north-central Georgia; and 14 


ee ae re 


percent in north Georgia. Figure 9 
and table 15 indicate the distribution 


of this total as between pines and 


cae ie 


hardwoods-cypress in each survey 
unit. 

This cordwood volume, as shown 
in table 16, includes: 

1. The merchantable of 
sawlog-size trees (same material as 
that previously 
timber). 

2. The upper portion of saw- 


ee ee 


sak 


stems 


shown as saw 


timber trees not suited for sawlogs 
but usable as cordwood. This includes the upper stems 
of all species to a variable top diameter (but not less than 
4 inches), and the limbs of hardwoods and cypress to a 
minimum of 4 inches outside bark. 

3. Sound trees under sawlog size at least 5.0 inches 


Tasie 15.—Distribution of total net cordwood volume by survey unit} 


F & Hardwoods and 
Survey unit Pine cypress All woods 
Million | Million Million 

cords |Percent| cords |Percent| cords | Percent 

Soutiheastss-= eases 38. 4 31 41.6 34 80. 0 32 

Southwest__.--_----=... 16.8 13 10. 4 8 27.2 ML 
Centralia iste ae ses BY Ti 30 38545 (mew nol 76.1 30 
North-central_________-_ vari 14 13.7 ll 31.4 13° 
IN Orthsc8 ee ee 14.9 12 20. 4 16 35.3 14 ie 
4 
otal ace awaee 125.5 100 | 124.5 100 | 250.0 100 
Ww 


1 Including saw timber as of date of survey, 1934-36. For detailed record 
by survey unit and quality class of cordwood material see table 43 in the - 
appendix, : 


by 
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See ee 


eee? e Sl EO ey ee ¢ , 
Pe eH alia) it pre whe let 
y rae * > ve yey 
Tape 16. —Net cordwood volume in various classes of sound material) In this report, cull trees and the upper stems and 
limbs of sawlog-size hardwoods and cypress (48 million 
Hardwoods . P 
psig ees. SF ads cords) are not considered as part of the growing stock 
Quality class Pine | goft. | Firm- All species or basic asset on which growth and drain are computed. 
tex- tex- | Total Cc : “We c : 

ad |-tuvear eo Of approximately 202 million cords of growing-stock 
S35) a el eee eg oa en material, 106 million is in saw timber, 15 milion in 
Sound trees sawlog | yginion| Million| Million| Million| Million | percent upper stems of sawlog-size pine, and 81 million in trees 
size: cords | cords | cords | cords | cords | : i Sate ai Gablete EP h orl om 
Sawlog portion.....| 72.1 | 21.7] 125] 342] 1063} 42.5 under sawlog size (table 10). Or the entire 1Ofest the 
Upper'stems...--..-| 14.7 | 711.1) 27.2] 2183) 33.0) 13.2 volume of growing-stock trees averages almost 10 cords 
Sound trees under saw- See. U ld th ie all binéd 
fog size... | 36.2 28.0 17.0 45.0 81.2 39.5 per acre. ncut old-growth stands, all types combined, 

Sound and rotten cull have much the heaviest volume per acre (table 17). 

ist) - eae 2.5| 184] 136] 27.0] 29.5 11.8 ae : 

eines, | Fuel and pulp are the principal uses for cordwood 
125.5 | 74.2] 50.3 | 124.5 | 250.0 |... material that is unsuited for saw timber. Most species are 
All classes ------\ py sont] Percent| Percent| Percent useful for fuel, but pines and soft-textured hardwoods 
60.2.) 20.7} 20.1} 49.8 |--__.. [= tyke such as the gums are preferred for pulpwood under 


present practices. Firm-textured hardwoods, such as 
1 Bark ineluded; as of date of survey 1934-36. For detailed record see 


the oaks, are not commonly pulped at present but may 
~ table 43 in the appendix. * Upper stems and limbs. au y) BSE P 7 


be in the future. Not included is a volume of chestnut, 
d. b. h.; here the entire stem of all species is included to roughly estimated to be about 2 million cords, mostly 
a variable top diameter (but not less than 4 inches). in blight-killed trees in north Georgia. Some of this 
4. The estimated sound material in rotten and sound dead material is cut into lumber, and small quantities 
cull trees, including scrub oaks, all of which are classed are used for tannic-acid extraction and for fuel and 
as culls. fence posts. 

Most of the pine cordwood volume in live, sound trees The competitive demand for saw timber and its present 
(cull trees omitted) and about one-half of the hardwood and prospective stumpage value for lumber, cross ties, 
volume is in trees less than 13 inches d. b. h. (fig. 10). veneer, poles, and piles should encourage the holding of 


SPECIES GROUP AND 
TREE-DIAMETER CLASS 
(inches ) 


PINES: 


Glondio se a AS 
KX 252 S505 6% KAN AC KOO, OOM 5. Koo SOOO, 
XXX? SOS reas eeeaaranetenenceseaenn 282 SKK KKK SKS KC SXXD et 
OOO 625252 sagtets XS 5052 eteteteteteteeen 
lOlendi2e=2 = isessesatacesenecesentatstateescesonsconnsesesecestetatetetenessconeneseeeetatotateratecesmanstotetetotetetetenetenatetet SERS S33 SEK ‘ 
50505050. 0.0 esta tatatatanarerecesectchgtatatatetetens 00.0.0 KK ACCC COS Senate 
KS OS KKK NO SISO Xs ogee 62525052 S235 asestetateleteten SKK KKK KC RY 
0, 0,00, 0.04% oseges SSRN SSSI SHIN 
14 and larger — ~ KXXoOOS SSO RRRIK se SRS EC 
SOFT-TEXTURED 
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6,8,10 and12__ 


ROS 
esoseatetateteteteeoneneeetetetts eseetee een SoS OR a 
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MILLION gene 


14 and larger 


FIRM -TEXTURED 
HARDWOODS : 


6,8,10, and Hd SRR AAWWWW Main stem 


Sawlog portion of trees 


14 and larger__ Upper stems and limbs 
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Frours 10.—Cordwood volumes by species groups and size classes, sound trees only 1998-3 


487975°—4R-_4. ‘ 21 


Tasre 17.—Average volume of cordwood per acre in growing-stock trees ' 


Oid growth Second growth 
| r All 
Area and forest type group | Sawlog size lomder condi- 
| + 7 3 
| Uncut} Barly ee sawlog tions 
| | 7 artly) size? 
| Uncut mute 
pis | a = a | 
South Georgia (1934): Cords | Cords | Cords | Cords| Cords | Cords 
Longleaf-slash pines--------) 20.0] 12.1] 126) 125) 3.6] 7.1 
Loblolly-other pines_-______ 22.5 14.6 16.6 12.9 4.0 12.1 
Hardwoods_____- epee tS 27. 2 18. 2 18.9 | 14.7 dal 14.0 
Gy presses 22s he See 21.1 17.9 24.5 | 13.4 4.9| 14.2 
Weighted average, all | | 
types. 24.0 14.0 14.1 12.8 3.6 8.8 
Central, north-central, and | 
north Georgia (1936): | | | | 
Loblolly-shortleafpines_.--_| 28.7 | 15.0 | Ute) |e sis ah BYE 11.0 
Loblolly, shortleaf, other | | | | | 
pines, and hardwoods____- 26.4] 18.4] 15.5) 125) 3.4) 8.7 
Upland hardwoods____- 13.1} 11.4] 10.3 9.5 3.6 | 7.4 
Bottom-land hardwoods_ 28. 2 19.9 21.2 15. 6 6.5 16.7 
| | 
Weighted average, all | | 
types-_ oon = Pela 15.6 16.7 11.6 3.8 10. 4 


| Bark included; data in greater detail in table 47, appendix. 
2 Does not include areas of reproduction or of clear-cut forest condition. 
8 Includes areas of reproduction and clear-cut forest conditions. 


the better under-sawlog-size trees in the growing stock for 
such uses. The trees held should exhibit smoothness and 
other indications of quality, as well as rapidity of growth. 


Cutting operations in these stands should include an addi- 


Tasie 18.—Pine pole and pile timber by length of stick! 
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tional 30 million cords in cull trees, or 12 percent of the 
entire usable cordwood volume, which should be taken to — 
make room for more desirable trees and the establishment 
of the seedlings necessary to a continuous succession of 4 
forest crops. Cull trees of species commonly considered 
suitable for pulping (pine, soft-textured hardwoods, and 
cypress) contain almost 16 million cords of sound, usable _ 
wood. 


Poles and Piles 


Georgia has a good market for the clean, straight pine 
trees that meet the exacting specifications for poles and 
piles. At the date of survey, there were more than 65 mil- _ 
lion such trees. Although included in preceding estimates of 
volume, these trees deserve a separate inventory (table 18), — 
owing to the high stumpage prices paid for them. Esti- | 
More than three- 
fifths of the sticks are in trees less than 11.0 inches d. b. h., 


and most of them are 20 and 25 feet long and are of com- 


mates are believed to be conservative. 


paratively low value. A growing tendency to use shorter 
poles is noted in rural areas, however, especially since the ; 
organization of such agencies as the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the Rural Electrification Administration. 

As a rule, the trees suitable for poles and piles occur 
singly or in scattered groups throughout the forest, usu- 
ally on the better sites and in the denser stands, where 
crowding has produced long, clear stems. 


Pole or pile length (feet) 
Survey unit and species group <=s 7 ; All lengths 
20 25 30 35 40 | 45 and over 
_ | ——— | - ———— 
Southeast, 1934: M sticks M sticks | M sticks M sticks | Msticks | M sticks M sticks Percent 
Round longleaf and slash pines. _--_-__-------------- 4, 835 1, 650 | 990 452 | 233 | 218 | 8,378 .| US See 
Turpentined longleaf and slash pines. _______--_-___- ; 7, 144 | 3, 574 2, 033 | 1, 376 | 853 327 | 15,307.) |S ee 
Loblolly, shortleaf, and other pines. ___-___-_------- 691 | 517 | 386 | 258 | 106 122 2; 080,322 ese 
ANG YIN boon UR tie SS STE a ee eee eee 12, 670 5, 741 | 3, 409 | 2, O86 | 1, 192 667 25, 765 39.4 
Southwest, 1934: | | 
Round longleaf and slash pines__--------------------- 3, 013 1,048 | 629 | 288 137 113 6,/228)'|\_ 5. & See 
Turpentined longleaf and slash pines____----------- 2, 061 1, 013 553 | 377 243 73 4,320) 2242 ee 
Loblolly, shortleaf, and other pines___---------------_- 332 | 227 | 141 | 86 39 22 bo laa ee aS = 
| | | 
| | 
MOV. Soar A NE ee ee : | 5, 406 2, 288 | 1, 323 | 751 419 208 10, 395 15.9 
| |, | |, _— i 
Central, 1936: | | | | | 
PAU ES TIE CICS" peter eee we ae Wy eres To KS 2 4, 235 | 3,121 | 2, 084 | 973 529 362 11, 304 17.3 
North-central, 1936: 
PIS ECCS Set erence tes San nf Ske cee Nolo 3, 207 | 1, 685 | 1, 334 477 318 227 7, 248 11.1 
North, 1936: | 
PASLIES RCI CSenmien eeeeee ee  en e otee  e e 5, 627 | 2, 273 1, 805 715 | 209 | 46 10, 675 16.3 
31, 145 15, 108 9,955 | 5, 002 | 2, 667 | 1,510 65,387: | Lee 
Tig ta lee eeee ae Meena en eNOS eee ie | 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
47.7 23.1 T5e2 7.6 4.1 2.13 eso ce aera 100. 0 


1 Based on the specifications of the American Standards Association. Diameter classification of pole and pile timber for naval stores and pine-hardwood regions 


given in table 44, appendix. 
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OREST increment, as used in this report, is the 
difference between the net volumes of growing stock 
“¢ of usable size at the beginning and end of a year, 
“before deducting the commodity drain. Board-foot incre- 
‘ment is made up of the growth on sawlog-size trees plus 
the board-foot volume of trees reaching sawlog size during 


the year, minus deductions for mortality. Cordwood in- 


crement represents (1) the growth on the sound-stem wood 
of pines 5.0 inches d..b. h. and larger, on under-sawlog- 
size hardwoods (including cypress), and on the sawlog por- 
a tion of hardwoods 13.0 inches d. b. h. and larger; (2) plus 
the total volume in pines and hardwoods that became 5.0 
inches d. b. h. or larger during the year; and (3) minus 
deductions for mortality. In no calculations are cull trees 
or the upper stems and limbs of sawlog-size hardwoods 


considered. 
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3,363.7 million board 
feet (lumber tally), and the mortality 861.6 million feet, 


In 1937, the gross growth was 


leaving a net increment of 2,502.1 million. “The net incre- 
ment for all growing-stock material of trees 5.0 inches 
d. b. h. and larger amounted to 643 million cubic feet, 
bark excluded, or almost 9 million cords, including the 
bark. Georgia had a greater net forest increment in 1937 
than any other State in the lower South. 

In south Georgia during 1934, less than 8 percent of the 
net increment of saw-timber material occurred in old- 
growth stands; 58 percent was in second-growth stands of 
sawlog timber, and 34 percent in stands under sawlog size 
(table 19). 
pine, pines made up 71 percent of the net saw-timber in- 
In central and north Georgia in 1936, about 80 
Of the 2-million- 


Despite a net loss for the year in old-growth 


crement. 
percent of the increment was in pines. 


Taste 19.—WNet increment in board feet, cubic feet, and cords} 


Saw-timber material (lumber tally) 


All material—cubic volume (inside bark) 


Cordwood volume (outside bark)—in- 
cluding saw timber 


Area and forest condition ? 


A ‘ 
Pine | aed Total increment Pine eae: | Total increment Pine Laat | Total increment 
; 
| | 
, M board | Mboard | M board | M cubic | M cubic | M cubic / ; 
South Georgia, 1934: feet feet | feet | Percent feet feet feet | Percent Cords | Cords Cords Percent 
; CLG Lai an ee ee ee — 38, 800 86, 600 47,800 | 7.8 —13, 210 19, 040 © 5, 830 4.2 —162,300 | 287, 400 125, 100 4.0 
Second growth: | } 
SSwlow sia = ~- so. eae sl 280, 100 79, 400 359, 500 58.4 39,480 | 31, 130 70, 610 50.3 545, 800 482,300 1,028, 100 49.3 
_ Under sawlog size__-_--__-- 196, 200 11, 600 207, 800 33.8 54, 740 9,180 | 63, 920 45.5 786, 400 145,000 931, 400 | 4.7 
bn =i Se) | oo i oo se... : Me ee 
437,500 | 177, 600 615, 100 — 81,010 59, 350 140, 360 1,169,900 | 914,700 2,084,600 |. .....- 
; | | | | 
All conditions... ---..--......... || Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
f W1. 1 28.9 100. 0 57.7 | 42.3 100. 0 56.1 | 48.9 100.0 
4 —s es |= = = 2 = = = —— = 
Central, north-central, and north | \M board | M board M cubic M cubic 
Georgia, 1936: | Jeet feet | feet feet Cords Cords 
Old growmpi. 25 18, 600 83, 200 101, 800 5. 6 | 3, 710 21, 890 25,600 5.6 48,100 | 327,000 375, 100 3.9 
Second growth: | 
Bavwiloe sive... o6- 2c... 969, 200 230, 900 |1, 200, 100 66.6 178, 780 76, 130 2h, 910 56.0 | 2,338,000 1,163,300 3, 501, 300 
Under sawlog size... _. 449,900 | 51,300 | 501,200) 27.8 | 140,440 | 34,610 | 175, 050 38.4 | 1,918,600 | 544,700 (2, 463, S00 s 
1, 437, 7 365, 400 A, 803, 100 | 322,930 | 132,630 | 455, 560 4, 304, 700 2, 035, 000 6, S89, Tux 
All conditions... -_-._.------.__. -\) Percent | Percent | | Percent | Percent Percent Percent 
79.7 20.3 | 100. 0 70.9) 20.1 100. 0 67.9 2 


7 
; / 


4 7 “Under sawlog size” includes reproduction and clear-cut areas, 


 ® Including cypress. 
4, 


_ ! Detail by separate units given in table 48, appendix, for saw timber and cordwood. 
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cord increment of hardwoods, as of the year of the survey, 
it is estimated that more than half was in soft-textured 
species. 

Excluding the effect of cutting in all cases, the average 
net annual increments per acre in Georgia compare favor- 
ably with those in other States. In central Georgia in 
1936, the weighted average, with reproduction and clear- 
cut areas included, was 195 board feet of saw timber (table 
20), or two-thirds of a cord including bark for all growing- 
stock trees 5.0 inches d. b. h. and larger. This is one of 


TaBLe 20.—Average net increment per acre, excluding effect of cutting \ 


<4 
the highest average increments ‘per acre found in a 
survey unit in the entire lower South territory. Net 1 
crements in north-central Georgia were almost as great 
in north Georgia, where the sites are poorer, they were 
about half as high; and in south Georgia, where turpen- 
tining and fire retard the growth and increase mortality, 
about a third as high. As a general rule, the greatest 
average net increment per acre occurred in the uncut 


second-growth stands of sawlog-sized timber. Bi 
a 


ey, 


Moresticanditiont! Combined South Central Georgia | North-central Geor- North Georgia State average 
Se uerate Georgia (1934) (1936) gia (1936) (1936) 

Board feet Cords | Board feet Cords | Board feet Cords | Board feet Cords | Roard feet 

GOA rr arte eB a EO eet ee eer et 32 0. 08 168 0. 58 141 0. 50 28 0. 14 62 
Second growth: 

Nawlocsize-os ae tye S eee eS oe a ee 110 ~3l 247 wie 258 ot it 145 41 181 

Under sawlog size 56 neo 157 -73 115 . 63 73 40 91 

Wreightediaversress-< 3-852 sti he ens ee 63 mol 195 . 67 181 . 66 99 .36 117 


1 Detail by species groups given in table 49, appendix. 
2 Weighted average includes the reproduction and clear-cut conditions. 
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Grab O'= ROG IgA: PaO" RR SE. Seen errs OnagUs aR Ce Bas AwN Cp. Lore Det lee site en oe) § 
a ee a. = es —____—_-—__—_“e 
Gum Naval Stores were produced, a more favorable unit price increased the 


value of the yield to about $16,500,000. 


HE harvesting of gum from living longleaf and slash Approximately 8 million acres, or 79 percent of the forest 


ines and 1 rocessing into rosin and turpentine is : : ae : . 
pines and its processing int and turpent land in south Georgia, was classified by the Survey in 


a major forest industry in south Georgia. The 1934 35 as turpentine land (table 21/and fig. 12). Dis- 


i i i 934-35 sez 35 acti 3 CART gue ; 
industry included, in the 1934-35 season, 635 active tur FE aHoRFOPthiG area was ais faliteen 


pentine stills (fig. 11)—the largest concentration of gum 


Stands Percent 
naval stores manufacturing in the United States. In Well-developed’. (2% sca: «4. sds 2 ape ee 43 
addition there were approximately 10,000 gum producers Advanced sapling. ....... stern --++- Tl 
without stills. Approximately 7,000 crops of 10,000 cups Young sapling. . .. . pip tle wh: hia Hct oio (tread 15 
: i ; Reproduction andiclear-cut ...%).. snv< sol teeta} eieteat = dete Oe 27 

each were worked in the 1934-35 season, producing 300,000 
4 ; i $ Intermingledinontuxpentine <2 72.0.1. 2 cle «te sl hee stalin 4 

naval stores units with a total value of more than $15,000,- 

000. In the 1936-37 season, although only 272,000 units 100 
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LOCATION OF SURVEY UNITS 
IN TURPENTINE AREA 


Figure 11.—Turpentine stills in south Georgia, 1934. 
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The well-developed turpentine stands had an average of 
23 and a minimum of 8 possible faces per acre on round, 
resting, or working trees at least 9 inches d. b. h., or 
sufficient to warrant working under present practices. 
The advanced sapling stands had a sufficient number of 
round trees, largely in the 8-inch diameter class, to be 
ready for working within 8 years. Young sapling stands, 
made up chiefly of 2-, 4-, and 6-inch trees, would require 
about 15 years of additional growth before reaching work- 
ing condition. Reproduction and clear-cut stands would 


need more than 20 years of further development. 


Present Areas 


For descriptive purposes, the turpentine area has been 


classified according to crop history (table 35, appendix). 


Tape 21.—Turpentining status of productive forest areas of south Georgia 
on different topogrephic situations, 1934 


Survey unit and turpentine Flat- 


5 |Swamps, 
Rolling |", <4 ee 
history woods | uplands | Pays, | All situations 
Southeast: | 
Turpentine area: | Per- 
Working: Acres | Acres | Acres Acres cent 
Front-faced-______....__ 139, 400} 73,900; 53, 700} 267,000) 4.8 


Back-faced ______________|1, 271, 700) 888, 800) 638, 300}2, 798, 800) 49.9 


Total working_________|1, 411, 100) 962,700] 692, 00/3, 065, 800} 54. 7 
Resting and worked out 844, 500) 27 300) 398, 500/}1, 670, 300} 29.8 
Round _ aes |mei30 5 00H m 262: au 235, 000) 867,800) 15.5 

| 


626, 100| 1, 652, 300] 1, 325, 500/5, 603, 900} 100, 0 
Nonturpentine area_________| 279, 400] 157, 300/1, 015, 600} 1, 452, 300} ---__- 


N 


Total commercial forest | 
area_ 


wo 


905, 5001, 809, 600) 2, 341, 1007, 056, 200) --___- 
| 


Southwest: 
Turpentine area: 
Working: | 
Front-faced _____ 35,900) 122, 
Back-faced ___.-_______- | 169,400) 397,8 


| 
| 


33, 600) 191, 700 8.1 
95,100) 662,300) 28.1 


Total working...._____| 205,300! 520,000| 128, 700| 854, 000| 36. 2 

| | 
Resting and worked out__| 168,600) 492,100) 189, 200} 849,900) 36.1 
Round._-.__-__________| 71,100] 486,500] 95,900) 653,500| 27.7 
Total turpentine_____-____ | 445, 000) 1, 498, 600) 413, 800) 2, 357, 400) 100. 0 


Nonturpentine area______ | 23, 100} 294; 800) 338, 700) 656, 600|_- 


| 
Total commercial forest | | 
area_ Bh eee oe AGS; 100}1, 793, 400) 752, 500 3, 014, 000) _____- 


Total: 
Turpentine area: | 
Working: | | 

Mront-taceder ssa = 175, 300} 196, 100 87,300) 458, 700 5.8 
Back-faced) =.= =.= Ste 1, 441, 100}1, 286, 600} 733, 400.3, 461,100) 43.5 
Total working_________ |1, 616, 4001, 482,700) 820, 700)3,919, 800! 49.3 
Resting and worked out__}1,013, 100) 919, 400) 587, 700) 2, 520, 200) 31.6 
FROUNGES eer ne nee 441,600) 748,800) 330, 900)1, 521,300) 19.1 
Total turpentine_______- 3, 071, 100|3, 150, 900) 1, 739, 300|7. 961, 300} 100. 0 


Nonturpentine area________- 302, 500} 452, 100/1, 354, 300)2, 108, 900)___ _ _- 


Total commercial forest 
CiReH ye Span nee ee er ee 3, 373, 6003, 603, 000/3, 098, 600} 10,070,200) _ ____ 


Round-timber areas are those in which practically all of — 
the slash and longleaf pines, both young and old, are un- — 
worked and in sufficient quantities to justify working. 
Round-timber stands occupy more than 115 million acres, a 
or 19 percent of the turpentine area. Most of them can — 
be worked in connection with present naval stores opera- 
tions. 

Working areas where turpentining operations are in 
progress and trees are cupped for the first time are known 
as front-faced; those where the main body of trees is being 
worked a second time are called back-faced. The 4 million 
acres of working turpentine area furnished the gum naval 
stores production of the 1934-35 season and will play a 
large part in the production for the decade following; 
nearly 3/5 million acres was back-faced and approximately 
half the cups were on back faces. Almost 1% million 
acres, or 42 percent of the working area, had an average 
of 33 cups per acre on working trees, which should furnish 
approximately 21 back faces per acre during the next 
8 years. Associated round trees, reaching turpentine size 
within this period, will furnish additional faces. 

Areas in which the front faces had been worked out 
and the trees were being rested before further operation 
of the back faces, and areas in which all the trees of work- 
ing size had been completely worked out, both front and _ 
back faces, were grouped together in the field classifica- 
tion; they occupied approximately 2!5 million acres, or 
32 percent of the turpentine area. About half of this area: 
had an average of 18 future back faces per acre in addition 
to potential faces on 6 round trees in the 10-inch diameter 
class. There were also about 80 round trees of various 
sizes less than 9.0 inches d. b. h. 


Future Supplies 


On the assumptions that in the future a 9-inch minimum- 
diameter limit for turpentining will be rather closely ad- 
hered to, presumably not before 1950 will the number of 
smal] trees attaining proper turpentining size be sufficient 
to meet the normal requirements for round timber. About 
that year, however, and thereafter it is estimated that 
annual requirements will be met for new round and back- 
cup trees 9 inches d. b. h. and larger. Actual increase in 
the stand of turpentine pines between 1934 and 1938 is 
given in table 36, appendix. 


Computations of future supply have been based upon 
the assumption that all living round and working longleaf 
and slash pine trees will be available for naval stores opera- 
tion. If sawlogs, pulpwood, and other forest products are 
taken from unworked trees in increased numbers in the 
future, the supply of round trees for the gum naval stores 
industry will, of course, be reduced. In the interindustry 
competition for round trees, the stumpage prices paid the 


KIND OF TIMBER 


ROUND-TIMBER AREA 
(1,521,300 acres) 


Well-developed 
stands 


Advanced sapling 
stdnds 3 


Young sapling 
Signds = = =e 


Reproduction _ __ 


Clear-cut and 
seed trees ___ 


Intermingled non- 
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| | 
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Ficure 12.—Condition of the turpentine area in south Georgia, 1934. 


owner will no doubt determine which course he will take. 
With normal market conditions and stumpage prices, it 
can be expected that the gum naval stores industry will 
continue to have first call on most of the round longleaf 
and slash pine timber. 

In short, the supply of timber in sight is sufficient to 
maintain the gum naval stores industry after 1950, pro- 
vided this industry is able to compete successfully with 
other industries for the available timber. Until that date, 
the scale of working operations may have to be reduced 


somewhat. 


Effect of Turpentining on Forest Increment 


Deep chipping, inserting tins too deeply, cupping small 
trees, and hanging too many cups on the trees, together 
with accompanying “‘protection” fires and the failure to 
protect resting or worked-out trees from fire, not only re- 
tard the diameter growth of the individual trees but also 
increase the losses from wind throw, insects, and disease. 

It is estimated that the loss of volume due directly and 
indirectly to turpentining amounted during 1934 to ap- 
proximately 665 million board feet of saw timber (table 
22), or almost 2 million cords in trees 5.0 inches d. b. h. 
and larger. Improved naval stores practices, better con- 
trol of fire, more intensive forest management, and closer 


wood-products utilization can greatly reduce this loss. 


Wood Naval Stores 


One large wood naval stores plant in Georgia uses the 


steam-solvent process and from the seasoned stumps of 


longleaf pine obtains rosin, wood turpentine, pine oil, and 
many other chemicals. Also, two destructive distillation 
plants, operating largely on lightwood (i. e., the heartwood 
from the stems and limbs of dead longleaf and slash pines) 
produce crude pine oil, its derivatives, and charcoal. 
About 255,000 man-days (10 hours each) of employment 
were provided in 1936 by the entire wood naval stores 


industry of Georgia. 


TABLE 22.—Eff urpentining o7 “ ncremeé , uth Georgia 
we I ne OS eee 
lury 1g 
Item I round As turpentined ne SS 
M M hoar Vv r 
t \Mcords| fe M cords Mu 
Growth 657, 300 1, 367 342, 600 Si 1, 70K =) bs 
Mortality 07, 200 319) 407, 50 1,675 S00, 30% 
Luss in butt volume 49, 900 7 
Total loss 64, GOx 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Board-f imes ex 1 
4-inc t 
Suitable supplies of merchantable stumps 
inches h oh are found mainly n ¢t 


the longleaf pine and longleaf-slas 


oak types that often cupy 
leat areas. On lands wh 7 
well established, owners rt yyect 
stumps, since the losses 
may excéed the returns 

In 1934 the Forest S 
million acres in south Ge 


growth longleaf pine stumps (table 23), the area in the 
rest of Georgia being negligible. About three-fourths of 
this area had at least 6 stumps per acre. Approximately 
55 percent of the stump tonnage was in the flatwoods; 
practically all of the remainder was in the rolling uplands. 

Stumps are extracted commercially by pulling or blast- 
It is estimated that in 1934 there were, on a blasting 
An _ additional 
potential source of about 8 million tons (not shown in 


ing. 
basis, about 7% million tons of stumps. 


the table) is in unseasoned stumps and in stumps that are 
located in dense stands of young growth and are not now 
considered available. When the present stands of old- 
growth longleaf pine are cut and the resulting stumps are 
seasoned for about 10 years, there will be an appreciable 
additional supply. The survey made no attempt to 


estimate the volume of seasoned top wood, which is also 
used in the production of wood naval stores. 


Tasie 23.—Stand of merchantable stumps (blasting basis), on different 
topographic situations! in south Georgia, 1934 


River 
- wie * Flat- | Rolling bottoms, | ah eo 
Stumps per acre Area woods |uplands) swamps, | All situations 
| | bays. ete. | 
1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | Per- 
Acres tons | tons | tons tons | cent 
Bioriless ene 618, 600 88 | 149 | 10 247 | 3.2 
BrvoyiGnemee wen es | 695,800} 604 | 756 | 32| 1,3924] 18.1 
{ASL Ov20 sea asec ee 583, 500 1,250 | 1,007 78 2, 335 | 30. 4 
26 or more____---__- 494,000 | 2,250 | 1, 369 86 | 3,705 | 48.3 
| | | | 
Mota een Le 2,391,900 | 4,192 | 3,28: | 206 | 7,679 100. 0 


| 


1 Detail for all survey units and distribution by stumps per acre given in 
table 37, appendix. 


Lumber 


Lumber and other wood-products industries have been 
important factors in the development of the “Empire 
State of the South.” In colonial days, squared pine and 
cypress timbers for export, and live oak for ship timbe rs 
At first, these indus- 
tries were confined to the main rivers and along the coast; 


were the principal wood products. 


with centers of activity at Savannah, Brunswick, and 
Darien. Beginning in the longleaf-slash pine forests of 
southern Georgia, the lumber industry gradually spread 
northward to the mountains and grew from a negligible 
production by a few small sawmills in the early 1800's to 
a peak of 1,390 million board feet in 1929. By 1932, how- 
ever, owing mainly to depressed business conditions, lum- 
ber production fell to 260 million board feet. 

In 1937 there were 1,607 sawmills in Georgia, and the 
lumber cut was estimated by the survey to be 941 million 
board feet, of which more than four-fifths was pine. The 


findings of the survey as to number, size, and character 
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of the sawmills for that year are shown in table 24 and 
figure 13. y 


Tasie 24.—Number of sawmills, quantity of lumber produced, and man- 
days of employment provided in woods and mills,' 1937 ‘ 


Lumber produced a 
Daily 10-hour capacity | Sawmills Sai mee 
in M board feet Pine Hard- | motel Tae 
wood 2 
M board | M board | M board | Thousand — 
Number feet Jeet feet man-days — 
Under 202. ae 1, 555 631, 600 61, 100 692, 700 | 2, 150 | 
20-39 eae ae eee ee 43 103, 700 63, 500 167, 200 535 ~ 
AQ 792 = ie shaw) eee 9 35, 900 45, 400 81, 300 327 = 
Total _| 1,607 | 771,200} 170,000 | 941, 200 3, O12 
1 Detail for sawmills by survey units given in table 50, appendix. For 
similar detail regarding employment, see table 51, appendix. 
2 Including about 25,500 M board feet of cypress. 


About 97 percent of all the sawmills in Georgia are- 


small, with a daily capacity of less than 20,000 board — 
feet. Only 3 percent of the mills have a daily capacity — 
of 20,000 board feet or more, of which two-thirds are in — 


south Georgia. Most of the small mills, which run only — 


occasionally, are moved about for small, scattered patches - 
of timber. More than half the mills were in central and — 
north-central Georgia, where the main cut is from second- 
growth old-field pine stands. Most of this timber is cut — 
into I-inch boards (commonly called “roofers”) and 
scantlings. In 1937, all the sawmills combined furnished — 
3 million man-days of employment in woods and plants. q 
On the basis of 100 days average per man, this indicates “9 
the full- or part-time employment of 25,000 to 35,000 men. 4 
Approximately half of Georgia’s production of lumber 
is used locally; the other half is shipped out of the State 
much of it in a rough or semifinished form which brings 
small returns to the mills, with resulting low wages to — 
workers. If this could be processed locally into furni- 
ture, sash, doors, moldings, finished lumber, and other 
forms ready for consumption, the people of Georgia 
would ‘receive several times their present returns from — 
wood products. ; | 


Other Wood- Products Industries a 


In 1937 there were 25 veneer milis in Georgia, using 73 7 


million board feet of logs for veneer, providing part or ~ 
full-time employment for 3,500 to 4,500 men, at an 
Most | 
of these plants make veneer for fruit and vegetable boxes, 


estimated average of 100 days a year (table 25). 


crates, hampers, and baskets; a few manufacture ply-_ 
wood veneers. The principal woods used are pines, — 
black gum, tupelo gum, red gum, yellowpopular, mag-_ 
nolia, and bay. As only large, clear, high-quality logs 
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Ficure 13.—Forest industries in the State of Georgia, 


Taste 25.—W ood products and employment, 1937} 


Employment 
Industry or commodity | Units pro- a 
duced In woods | At plants Total 
M board Thousand | Thousand | Thousand 
feet man-days | man-days man-days 
RMD EY te eee eee ee 941, 200 1, 082 1, 930 3,012 
Weneeins sete cuwe ste ee 72, 700 150 256 406 
Preces | 
Gross‘tiess = aes 2, 282, 000 BiGy| eee eee ee 316 
Poles and piles___.-_---_- 234, 000 AS ig | Penne ee it te 43 
Fence posts_-_---_-------| 14, 622, 000 LOSS Sis eee 198 
Treating plants_-.-------|_- 28%. Eas Rep eerie ravens 69 69 
Cords 
eae CO Ce eee ee 23, 645, 200  ODb) | See ee 5, 056 
@ooperage._ 2.2 Es; 64, 900 60 82 142 
Miscellaneous (ine fading | 
Up WOO) 222 O22 ~ ee 204, 300 275 298 573 
Total man-days of | 
SLUplOMMeN bese ose ee 7, 180 2, 635 | 9,815 


1 For data by survey units see table 51, appendix. 
2 Does not include about a million cords of fuel wood derived from saw- 
mill waste and other secondary sources. 


important movement of pulp mills to the south, three 
pulp mills have located in south Georgia—one each at 
Savannah, Brunswick, and St. Marys. Only one of 
these was operating in 1937, but when all are operating 
full time, they will consume over 550,000 cords of wood 
annually (most of it from Georgia) and will presumably 
supply part- or full-time work for 8,000 to 12,000 men. 
Other pulp mills located nearby in Florida, Tennessee, 
and the Carolinas took only a small amount of pulpwood 


from Georgia in 1937 but in the near future will probably, 


draw on this State for a considerable portion of their 
supply. 

In 1937 approximately 4% million cords of wood was 
consumed for fuel. Most of this was used in homes, on 


farms, and in small towns, but almost 0.5 million cords 


went into turpentine stills, cotton gins, sirup plan 
tobacco barns, laundries, and ice plants. q 

In 1937 approximately 234,000 poles and piles were pro- 
duced, supplying woods work for 400 to 450 men. Prac 
tically all were pine, mostly from south Georgia. To meet 
exacting specifications, the larger poles and piles must be 
taken from the highest-quality material of the growing 
stock. That same year (1937) railroads used about 244 
million cross ties, providing woods work for another 3,000 
or more men. Of these ties 51 percent were pine, 34 per 
cent were cypress, and 15 percent hardwood (mostly gums 
and oaks). The 6 wood-treating plants in the State gave 
employment to several hundred men, mostly in treatin 
poles, piles, and cross ties. Also 14% million fence posts, 
most of them used locally on farms, were produced in 1937. 

In addition to the plants previously mentioned, there — 
were in 1937 at least 63 others of small size, including 
handle plants using hickory and ash; bobbin or shuttle 
mills using dogwood and persimmon; excelsior mills using 


4 


pine; and shingle mills using cypress and pine. 
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Employ ment 


The industries just enumerated, exclusive of the naval — 


oS 


stores industry, furnished nearly 10 million man-days of 7 
employment in 1937. Excluding the labor involved in — 
producing fuel wood and fence posts, commodities that — 
are usually cut by farmers for local use, there were about — 
4.6 million man-days of employment in the lumber, veneer, 
and other wood-using industries. Since in Georgia the — 
harvesting, transportation, and manufacture of forest — 
products are to a large degree part-time operations, often a 
supplementing farming, it is difficult to translate man- 

days of labor required into number of people actually — 
employed, but it is likely that at least 50,000 nen found — 
full- or part-time work in the forest and wood-products — 
industries, not including naval stores. 
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HE total volume of wood removed from the 
sawlog-size trees of the growing stock in Georgia 
in 1937 for industrial and domestic use was the 
equivalent of 1% billion board feet (table 26). This 
utilization drain also includes Icgs cut for mills outside 
‘the State as well as the sound, usable material included 
in the volume estimate but wasted in logging. The 
volumes removed from sound trees less than saw log size 
or from dead trees are not included. — 
Almost three-fourths of the utilization drain from the 
saw-timber portion of the stand came from the pines; 
one-fourth, from the hardwoods and cypress. All species 
combined, lumber represented 58 percent of the saw- 
timber drain; fuel wood, 18 percent; cross ties, 9 percent; 
"veneer, 6 percent; and all other products, 9 percent. 

_ Tf, on the other hand, one considers the total growing 
stock (i. e., all trees 5.0 inches d. b. h. and larger, saw 
timber, and other material combined), in 1937 the com- 


Be. 
 Tasre 26.—Utilization drain from the sound-tree growing stock, 1937) 


| 


ial growing-stock 


Saw timber material 
Form of utilization e ) 

/ Hard- Inside | Outside 

| Pines = 2| Total bark | bark 


M hoard |Mboard| M board |Mcuhic 
feet feet feet feet Cords 
777, 300 |188, 500 965, 800 170, 570 |2, 228, 600 
241,400 | 54,900 | 206, 300 |139, 760 |1, 928, 200 
74,000 | 77,400 151,400 | 26,930 | 351,000 
15,400 | 77,400 | 92,800 | 13,950 | 181, 200 
25,200 | 7,600 | 32,800 | 6,290) 81,900 
15,300 | 1,000} 16,300 3,930} 51,300 
_| 41, 200 400 | 41, 600 | 16,030 | 213, 700 
re aa 600 | 2, 300 2,900} 5,810 | 84, 600 


i. 3 ee ee 6, 800 | 11, 000 17,800 | 3, 580 47, 200 
10,900 | 6, 100 17,000 | 7,980 | 112,600 
22,400 | 2, 200 24,600 | 9,150 | 122, 200 


1 Totals for all commodities and survey units for the years 1934-37 given 
n table 52, appendix; detail of drain by commodities, 1987, in table 53, 
~ ? Including 80,300 M board feet of cypress. 
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modity drain for wood used in industry and for domestic 
purposes from this material amounted to 404 million 
cubic feet, inside bark, or more than 5.4 million cords 
of wood, bark included (table 26). These figures include 
the drain from saw-timber material, upper stems of saw- 
log-size pines, and small trees below sawlog size but at 
least 5.0 inches d. b. h.; they do not include, however, 
the drain from dead trees, cull trees, and the upper stems 
and limbs of sawlog-size hardwoods and cypress. 


Mortality . : 


In 1937, the mortality drain from the saw-timber com- 
ponent of the growing stock was 703 million board feet of 
pine and 159 million board feet of hardwood and cypress— 
a total of 862 million board feet, or about one-third of the 
total drain from all causes. The mortality drain from the 
entire growing stock, both sawlog-size and smaller trees, 
was about 4 million cords. More than two-thirds of this 
drain from saw-timber trees and nearly two-thirds of that 
from the whole growing stock occur in south Georgia, 
where the forests have long been subjected to turpentining 
and to widespread and repeated fires. 

A certain amount of mortality from natural crowding, 
insects, disease, strong winds, etc., is inevitable, but a 
strikingly large proportion is avoidable—at least one-half 
of the present mortality. Uncontrolled forest fires either 
directly or indirectly are a leading cause of unnecessary 


destruction and yet could be reduced to a minimum by the 
institution of proper measures. The considerabie losses 


involved in present turpentining methods can be measur- 
ably reduced by the prompt marketing of worked-out tim- 
ber and by improved chipping practices. A large portion 
of the loss due to natural crowding can be avoided b) 
proper thinnings and utilization of the material th 
tained for pulpwood, fuel wood, and other 

Where damaging insects or tree diseases are 

than ordinary destruction, control measures s 

dertaken. Mortality can be reduced ir 


considerable extent, but full attainment 


cated will necessarily be gradual, following a considerable increasing.!0 Percentage distribution of the total drain 


period of good management. for 1937 was as follows: 
Percent 
Mortalityie soins soeites sal by sae tatters athe Pee e eg ear 43 
Lam bers rs aa sal its Mee ea eee ee Ss ae aa 
Total Dyas eee 
Lotal Lrain Ruel wood eo eek oe SIRs Sate ee igre ae pp a 21 
Grossities;ipoles; and’ pilesem ue aenn Gs oa nie eee ose eee 4 
Analysis of the 1937 drain of 9.4 million cords from all Veneer andl \cooperage (rig op mci Vaginas ae nee : 
f Sats b P arm Sest 8 ote a2. teh ate Roe rol One ere e re ehy t 2 
causes (fig. 14) discloses the important point that mor- ; 
a = a cat . Pulpwood. . . RPS TH eae ih Maasai ON ea sea a SOR tat RR BE 2 A 
tality accounts for 4 million cords, or about twice that Fence posts and miscellaneous. .....-...e:seseceeeerecseceees 1 ae 
charged to lumber or to fuel wood. The fuel wood drain — | 
of almost 2 million cords is one and a half times that of 100 a 
all the remaining five items combined. If fuel wood were Tn 1938, with continued expansion of the pulp and paper industry | 
cut entirely from cull trees and the salvage of industrial in Georgia, pulpwood drain was increased to approximately 400,000 
operations, as could well be done, not only would the com- cond sii] 2° pie Umin any. ands toot tive) esein atest eto ae 


; ; : a rae drain indicates that well over 500,000 cords were taken from the State | 
modity drain be reduced almost 2 million cords a year, : sores : : SOS. 

lene E . : by 9 mills, only two of which are located in Georgia. The indications | 
but condition of the growing stock also would be greatly are that the pulpwood drain for 1940 and 1941 will considerably exceed 


improved. Pulpwood drain is small but is steadily that of 1939. ‘ 
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Ficure 14.—Drain from the growing stock, including mortality, 1937 (million cords). Farm use 
includes land clearing. P i 
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_ Comparison of Growth and Drain 
5 ASED on the saw-timber growing stock (pine- 
ee cypress 9.0 inches d. b. h. and larger, and hard- 
woods 13.0 inches d. b. h. and larger), growth 
for the State amounted in 1937 to 3% billion board feet 
(table 27) and drain (industrial and domestic use and 
. mortality) to 2 billion board feet, resulting in a net in- 
_ crease in the growing stock of 843 million feet. A detailed 
statement by survey units and kind of timber for 1936-37, 
and in part for 1934-35, is given in table 54 in the 
_ appendix. Regarding the growth-drain situation in the 
saw-timber part of the stand, it must be realized that 
_ where the annual drain exceeds the growth or even where 
__ there is an apparent balance, the effect is inevitably to de- 
crease the size and quality of the trees that compose the 
_ - basic growing stock. If this concentration of lumber cut on 
the larger and better trees is continued long enough, it may 
eventually so lower the yield of sawmill material as to force 
many mills out of business. The deteriorating effect of 
the overdraft of present forest industries upon the larger 
‘ and better trees is shown by the fact that while in south 
_ Georgia the saw-timber portion of the stand decreased, 
_ the total growing stock, including trees as small as 5.0 
inches d. b. h., showed a surplus of growth over drain. 
In 1937, on the basis of total growing stock (i. e., 
as small as 5.0 inches d. b. h., 
size), the growth for the State amounted to 930 million 
cubic feet, inside bark; the drain from all sources was 691 
. million cubic feet, leaving the growing stock increased by 
239 million cubic feet (table 28). The growth and drain, 
expressed in standard cords, bark included, in the different 
_ survey units are shown in figure 15, and presented in detail 
in appendix table 55. 
Notwithstanding the large amount of material that is 
apparently available to expand industrial activity in the 
near future, it would be to the lasting advantage of the 


trees 
as well as those of saw-timber 


The Future Timber Supply for Wood- “Using — 
Industries 


$$ «e 


Tasre 27.—Comparison of net increment with utilization drain in saw- 
timber material, 1937 ' 


SOUTH GEORGIA UNITS 


Hardwoods! 


Pines and cypress 


Item All species 


M board feet M board feet | M board feet 


Growing stock, Jan. 1, 1937______- 12, 632,600 | 5,808,500) 18, 441, 100 
Growth} we 0 2s oS 981, 700 255,000 | 1, 236, 700 
WMiGrfalitys tee Pe 514, 300 | 75, 900 590, 200 

Wetbncrement>__-=>---* ==... --<- 467,400 | 179, 100 | 646, 500 
Commodity drain__.--.........-- 521, 300 | 216, 200 737, 300 
Net Glinnipey es a. Soo eee — 53,900 | —37, 100 —91, 000 
oe SSS SS====z 

Growing stock, Jan. 1, 1938_____ 12, 578, 700 5, 771, 400 18, 350, 100 


CENTRAL, NORTH-CENTRAL, AND NORTH GEORGIA UNITS 


Growing stock, Jan. 1, 1937_____- | 20,418,600 | 7,735,700 | 28, 154, 300 
——E—E ES eS eee 
Gibwihae sos ne fae 1,674,300 | 452,700 | 2, 127, 000 
ON) 5 Ae ee ae ela 188, 700 82, 700 271, 400 
Net:increment....--......-...--. 1, 485, 600 370, 000 1, 855, 600 
Commodity drain__--__..----- . 709, 200 212, 600 921, SOO 
Net change 776, 400 157, 400 933, S00 
Growing stock, Jan. 1, 1938. 21, 195, 000 7, 893, 100 29, OSS, 100 
ALL UNITS 
Growing stock, Jan, 1, 1937 33,051,200 13, 444, 200 ae 400 
Growth____- 2, 656, 000 707, 700 6S, TO 
Mortality ___- ; 708, 000 158, 600 N 
LES 
Net increment : Se ali | 1,953, 000 Sg, 10 
Commodity drain 1, 230, 500 | As 
Net change i 722, 30 
Growing stock, Jan. 1, 1938 | 33, 773, 700 
1 Lumber tally. Similar figures for period f& 


1938, given in table M4, appendix 
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State if a considerable part of the surplus growth were left 
in the stands in order to build up the volume of the grow- 
ing stock, increase the proportion of larger trees, and pro- 
vide for greater expansion as time goes on. 

With the exception of Texas, Georgia is the only one of 
the eight States in the lower South that added to its saw- 
timber growing stock in 1936. 


The Situation in Different Parts of the State 


In planning for the possible establishment of new 
industries and the expansion of the old ones, full con- 
sideration must be given to the comparison of growth and 
drain. The situation in one survey unit may be quite 
different from that in the State as a whole. For instance, 
in 1937 in south Georgia the saw-timber part of the grow- 
ing stock was reduced 90 million board feet, but for the 
same year, in each of the three northern units of Georgia, 
there was a surplus of growth over drain, and for the five 


Ficure 15.—Comparison of total growth and 
drain, 1937. Growth figures are given on 
chart in million cords. In south Georgia the 
areas not surveyed are excluded. 


units combined, the increase in saw-timber growing stock 
amounted to 843 million board feet, and in the entire 
growing stock, to 3% million cords. It is also necessary 
to consider the kind of drain that prevails locally. In the 
three northern units in 1937, more than four-fifths of the 
saw-timber increase was in pines; less than one-fifth, in 
hardwoods. Central Georgia, for all species combined, 
had 60 percent of the increase in saw-timber growing 
stock; north-central Georgia, 24 percent; and north 
Georgia, 16 percent. 


Quality of Material 


The process of gradual deterioration in the quality of the 


forest material should be recognized. Although in 1937 the - “f 


growing stock of the State increased by about 2 percent, 


actually the stands suffered a net loss in quality, because 


of the rapid liquidation of the high-grade timber. Growth 


figures simply do not take into consideration this factor 


ibs SOUTH GEORGIA UNITS 


Pines 


M cubic feet 


Hardwoods 
and 
cypress 


M cubic feet 


All species 


M cubic feet 


it must be realized that a considerable part of the annual 
growth is laid down on the smaller sawlog trees or comes 
in by way of recruitment from the trees that each year 
grow into the minimum size for saw-timber classification. 

Although good markets in some parts of the State and 
improved transportation facilities everywhere have tended 
to maintain the value of forest properties to a considerable 


Growing stock, Jan. 1, 1937____- 4, 037, 480 2, 298, 680 6, 336, 160 : Be ‘ 5 
* a —— extent, the forests of today in Georgia do not compare with 
Growth. .-------~--------- etn 170 90; 620 EBB 10) the original old growth in volume, quality, or value. The 
aa Wioptalityse sy 2 yo sees! 150, 540 37, 440 187, 980 ; j i a! ; 
7. ere S| ee eee le wood-using industries that were founded on high-grade saw 
Net inerement._._------------ BOSS Ob) G88) fa aa timber, pine and hardwood, have gradually been giving way 
Zoe Oommodity drain: ...--_---.- 118, 250 37, 560 155, 810 = / 


a to small sawmills and pulp mills that for the main part use 
Net change... __._-. —14, 600 24, 320 9, 720 
ey. — 
ak 
"Growing stock, Jan. 1, 1938____- 4, 022, 880 2, 323, 000 
a pees eee za time can restore the saw-timber quality that was common 


- CENTRAL, NORTH-CENTRAL, AND NORTH GEORGIA UNITS 
a z 


y eh trees of smaller size and poorer saw-timber quality. Only 


6, 345, 880 good forest management continued over a long period of 


in the original timber in virtually all forest types. 


- 

_ Growing stock, Jan. 1, 1937_____ 5, 337, 220 3, 050, 610 8, 387, 830 ae : z = 

= Additional Supplies in Sight 

5 Cro Withee ete ee re cl 399, 350 176, 880 576, 230 - 
e A eat baret eas porta Not all of the 1937 surplus growth of 843 million board 
BON tncrémient:.-.-.. 283 342, 810 134, 650 477, 460 feet of saw-timber material, or 34% million cords of all 
4g LTR AT ot yo poe) ae de material, should be considered available for industrial use 
2 Net change....-.-_--------- 161, 900 67, 390 229, 290 if the growing stock is to be built up and increased in 
i uantity and value. This is in some measure balanced b 

Growing stock, Jan. 1, 1988____- 5, 499, 120 3, 118, 000 8, 617, 120° q Y F P . a y 

i the large accumulation of usable material in cull trees, 
om ; r Siw 4 - 
a o 30 million cords at the time o yey 

e eine aes amounting t 30 milli c ds e time of survey, that 
- is not included in either growing stock or annual growth. 

Growing stock, Jan. 1, 1937..___| 9,374,700 | 5,349,290 | 14, 723, 990 Also, within the growing stock is almost 6 million cords of 

\e4 =— = worked-out turpentine pines which, with the cull tree vol- 
l f Pp > 
icon Growler 653, 540 276, 200 929, 740 ae : Rice ly 36 milli eat 
i Mortality uf. oe eeccce oe 207, 080 79, 670 286, 750 ume, makes up a supply OF nearly million cords 1n alt, 

3 4 the use of even part of which would lend additional sup- 
2 Net increment__.._..-......-. 446, 460 196, 530 642, 990 Ha ike: : ith drat h 
Bit icescmisdiiy dain. 209, 160 104, 820 403, 980 port to industrial expansion without an overdraft on the 
y Pale a basic forest capital. To the extent that it can be used this 
M, Bermonet COANSC 2 u nc eed 147, 300 91, 710 239, 010 5 . 
te material should be taken by industry, not only as a measure 
t Growing stock, Jan, 1, 1988... 9, 522, 000 5, 441, 000 14, 963, 000 of thrift but also to relieve the drain on the sound-tree 


growing stock and to improve its quality and speed up 


, y 

ag 

a. 1 Trees 5.0 inches d.b. h. or larger. Similar figures in cords for period 
ke _ from date of survey to Jan. 1, 1938, given in table 55 Appendix. 

b 


a 


| of quality (table 14). In the hardwood stands, cutting 
_ takes the white oak, sweetgum, ash, and other high-priced 
| species, and leaves the post oak, black gum, hickory, and 
f a other relatively low-priced species in possession. Then too, 


growth. The industrial utilization of this great mass of 
wood is of such importance in the economic development 
of the State, as well as in the conservation of the sound- 
tree growing stock, that greatly increased and intensified 
research, designed to find profitable uses for it, is fully 
justified. 
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The Rehabilitation of Georgia’s Forest — 
Resource 
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HROUGHOUT its long history, Georgia has been 

an agricultural State, with cotton as the principal 

crop. For several decades now, as cotton culture 
has declined, its agricultural economy and traditional land 
use pattern have been considerably upset, and the whole 
State has suffered. Especially in the central and northern 
parts of the State, thousands of farms have been aban- 
doned, and thousands of farm families have had to give up 
their efforts to make a living from the soil, the fertility of 
which has been depleted through erosion and one-crop agri- 
culture. According to observations of the Forest Survey 
made in 1934-36, there was more than 2 million acres of 
idle or abandoned cropland, much of which may never be 
used again for agricultural crops. This serious maladjust- 
ment in land use and the growing instability in land owner- 
ship has resulted in State-wide reduction of both income 
and standards of living. 

The decline in agriculture is also reflected in reduced 
opportunity for gainful employment. According to the 
Special Unemployment Census taken in 1937, there were 
more than 250,000 people on relief, or totally or partially 
unemployed and wanting work. To offset this decline in 
employment for land and people, other opportunities for 
both must be scught. In the main, these opportunities 
will be found in the utilization and processing of the na- 
tural resources of the State, among which forests and forest 
lands still constitute one of its greatest assets. The forests 
of Georgia have always occupied a greater proportion of 
the land surface than all the other crops and uses com- 
bined, and have played a large and important part in mak- 
ing the State what it is today. Therehabilitation and in- 
tensive development, utilization, and processing of this 
resource can go a long way in placing the economy of the 
State on an enduring foundation. The soils and the climate 
throughout the length and breadth of Georgia are favorable 
for the growth and development of forest stands; the native 
species are renowned for their vigor of growth and quick 
reaction to man’s efforts to improve them. The nearness 
of the State to the great centers of population and con- 


sumption in the East and Middle West, and its ports on 


= Sa 
the seaboard, which serve as a base for over-seas shipment, 
give it ample opportunity to market its forest products. 
Because the forests have long been subjected to repeated 


burning, harsh turpentining, and short-sighted, often pre- — 
mature cutting, the present stands are so poorly stocked — 


that the annual growth of wood is less than half of what 
the soils are capable of producing. Frequent and indis- 
criminate forest burning has long been the most important 
factor militating against the development of well-stocked 
timber stands. Since early colonial days, fires have swept 
through the woods every few years, killing the small trees 
that are needed as recruits for the growing stock, and in- 
juring or destroying many of the larger ones. In 1937, 
they caused a damage estimated at $3,750,000 of which 98 
percent occurred on areas not accorded organized coopera- 
tive protection under the Clarke-McNary Act; only 2 of 
the 12 Southern States reported greater losses. Although 
most of the fires in Georgia originate from carelessness, 
many of them are purposely and systematically set. 

After many years of harvesting only the larger and more’ 
valuable trees, the stands of today are composed chiefly of 
small trees, 2 to 10 inches d. b. h., or in the south are full 
of worked-out longleaf and slash pine of small value for 
lumber. In upper Georgia, because of the high percentage 
of old-field pine stands, about half of the pine saw timber 
is in rough and limby trees that in the main will yield only 
In much of the State, the hardwood 
component of mixed stands is increasing because the lack 


low-grade lumber. 


of a market has left the mature trees standing. While the 
first and most important step in the rebuilding of Georgia 
forests is the control of the fire situation, the widespread 
application of good cutting practices and avoidance of 
overcutting are also essential. 

Notwithstanding harsh treatment and_ short-sighted 
management, the nucleus of a good growing stock is to be 
found in all sections. If Georgians were satisfied to accept 


vag 


we 


low returns from steadily depreciating forest stands, the — 


present situation might not seem unduly alarming; for as 


shown by 1936 data, under stocked as they are, the a 


forests still are capable of supplying on a sustained-yield 


a 
a 


ie | 
SE a alles 


with a margin to spare, the present requirements of 
rry. In view of what is needed in the economic re- 
itation of the State, however, the present forest situa- 
tion cannot be accepted with complacency. To play its 
part, the forest should be developed to the fullest produc- 
ty that the soil, the species, and skillful, foresighted 
management can accomplish. There are strong indications 
that the forest lands of the State, if handled intelligently, 


are capable of producing at least twice the annual incre- 


ment they now yield. 

_ The forest industries rank high in the economy of the 
State. The survey in 1937 found a development impres- 
"sive both as to size and diversification. It included 1,607 
‘sa wmills, 603 turpentine stills, 2 large new pulp and paper 
mills, 3 wood-distillation plants, 25 veneer mills, 36 
cooperage plants, 6 wood-treating plants, and at least 
63 other forest-industrial plants. There is opportunity 
to expand forest industry still further if it can and will 
use fully the kind and quality of wood available. This is 
“particularly true in the three northern survey units, 
where the 1937 increment was in excess of drain by 3 
million cords. There is also, in the State as a whole, an 
accumulation of 36 million cords of sound, usable material 
of comparatively low quality in cull trees and in trees 
worked out for turpentine, the early removal of which 
would be a blessing to the forest stand. To this may be 
3 added a large but undetermined volume of wood, also 
_ of low quality, in trees of small size that should be removed 
as thinnings from dense stands, and in the top stems and 
larger limbs of sawlog trees. 

a Although expansion of utilization, locally adjusted to 
“sustained-yield capacity in each survey unit of the State, 
is both possible and desirable, perhaps the greatest good 
would come through a change in the pattern of the wood- 
using industry. For many years, the greater part of 
 Georgia’s forest resources has been converted simply 
into convenient shape for shipment and sold at a mini- 
‘mum figure for fabrication or processing elsewhere. The 
“same material processed in Georgia for sale in finished 
form would bring into the State many times the present 
returns and give opportunity for more workers, steadier 
~ employment, and higher wages. Then too, there should 
be more plants to utilize the large volume of hardwoods 
and of sound but low-grade material in other species, 
most of which is now being wasted. 

Only when stable, adequate, and diversified markets 


‘ 


are locally available for all the products of their forests, 
will private owners fully accept sustained-yield forest 
management as a sound and attractive business. South 
Georgia has made real progress in the last 15 years in 
the field of private forestry mainly because of the presence 
there of diversified markets for naval stores, lumber, 
pulpwood, poles, piles, and cross ties, and because of 
supplementary income from grazing and hunting pre- 
serves. In the three northern units of Georgia, on the 
other hand, private forestry has made but little headway, 
despite favorable natural conditions. The difficulty there 
has been that landowners have had to depend for their 
markets almost entirely upon the inadequate and inter- 
mittent requirements of small transient sawmills. In each 
of these three units, there are surpluses of growth over 
drain as well as noteworthy accumulations of sound 
material in undesirable trees, the latter crying for markets. 

The forest lands of Georgia are owned by thousands of 
individuals with many and widely differing objects of man- 
agement and an equal diversity of economic limitations. 
To bring about that widespread practice of essential for- 
estry measures needed to increase materially the volume, 
quality, and value of the forest resource of the State, many 
people must participate, and many problems must be stud- 
ied and solved. This is no small undertaking, nor one that 
can be accomplished easily in a short time; it will require 
years of weil planned action on the part of the forest land- 
owners themselves, with the full cooperation of public 
agencies and the wood-using industries. 

The objectives of such an effort should be: (1) To grow 
on each acre of forest land, at lowest cost and in greatest 
volume, the most valuable commodities the soil will pro- 
duce; (2) to protect forest properties and investments from 
preventable losses due to fire, insects, and disease; (3) to 
develop stable and diversified wood-using industries 
throughout the State that will provide profitable markets 
for all the products and byproducts of the forest; and (4) te 
remove those causes that threaten the stabilized land own- 
ership necessary for long-time forest management, such as 
unfair tax treatment, discriminating freight rates, hard 
credit terms, and unfavorable legislation. 

While the people primarily concerned in this program 
are the forest landowners of the State and their tenants 
and managers, at the same time the forest-using industries 
and the general public have a large stake in the program 
and must play their part. 
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Common and Scientific Names of Species Mentioned 


HROUGHOUT this publication the local or lumber-trade names for the different species have been used, rather 

than the recognized common names, since these names are so firmly established within the region. The following 

list gives the species indicated by or included under the names used in the text. Relatively scarce or unimportant _ 
species are omitted. 


Lumber trade or local name Recognized common name Botanical name 
WY ites a Shree atts erste Sr Jaen tants an MP ok a aoe eae Fraxinus americana. 
ENG N (ANE. eater ekcee ee Pooh er EHR ey eI Greenvashtignc: AU we ac, coke ect ei ae ea SS F. pennsylvanica lanceolata. 
Biltmore asbish-4) totes! sco ce cheer Ne sate Ne ee Rr Sra F. biltmoreana. 
IMERY cod chord SO GO HOOD DOCG CO AOC a SIG Hii Son thernisweetbaye sc sks. = Smeets see aan Magnolia virginiana australis. 
PS OEG ee be terete Nagas aiacel en, aye iat oles oth ahvena ee eros el case American beech in ti cman. ates He ee ee eee Fagus grandifolia. 
: y Eastern redcedar..... EE chit TPR cree A eFC Juniperus virginiana. 
Se A Saad ae eof oe i926 (Sd TOR Ae ate APS I An SS Sie AMES Rages ot 7. silicicola. 
CINESWINTL ENS parece OA ONS oi Ba ROR IR ate a Chestnut Ohya oir SPs Me Sie Sees sees Sera eee es Castanea dentata. 
: Baldappressien nc ent Sica rte eee ae ats nigh one Pye Taxodium distichum. 
eypress;southern oi nie eee ee ae Tere Stebel Si cna oe ed ol usa te eerrsionie oes T. ascendens. 
Dra aw@rthy oth o.dheid eeviue aan posedcuadocater Bloweringidogwood)s...0 <a etas a Noda cee ciae Cae Cornus florida. 
El : J American Sr se eet rat ae este) ent ee ert Ulmus americana. 
HTD USVPTLLES) four oN tices A IR a 02 og ie CRO ; = 
[Slippery elmie..\ce i> Aaa ee Ra eee Stra thee U. fulca. 
NGC yea ok A eathey aoe a/o = Cie woe Gees yale te OWE CE ROM! apscele ale stone tare + MePAee a eaNS Is ea oe aE Liquidambar styraciflua. 
Digi COM a ana ee eee tupelo (blackgum)....-..-....-- gigi Sage we Ne Ryne sylvatica. 
Swamp, tupele!(blackgum)) 72-/5- Sup epeesc wecee se neal Mee Bearer 
(Eirviae, vj Oitas.6 Aeron Bice etn qee teres Wa ter) tupelo ya. oer a5 oath ee ee es ee es ae N. aquatica. 
RAG DOKI aReire fete pN en spar tk ciate a 2 elece ich ayers Sugarberkyiigawie aerate. cine anette ee ate ae ae Celtis laevigata. 
Into) eiel ee ER Colas Aa ie Os BRIS oe Eastern hemlock. o7. Wyo}. cele th ccs eee ee ee eee ae Tsuga canadensis. , 
Southern shagbark ‘hickory 7.2% 222-22 eee eee eae ee Carya ovata pubescens. A 
HEI COUPE! colcntvera dain sfarereidioye Si <ieuciele » o0)s ee NEO Pak Br NPN kA als Med kat e Be y i 
7 Bitternnt hickory: -it/ss ous sasaki ee ate C. cordiformis. : 
Mockernut hickory. ctoes sie peepee ree C. alba. 
Rollkig sch pge0 dCi ears AA ea eea a eens Americanthol lye ey eae aycier genie Reiser. unre ne Sextes Ilex opaca. 
Miagicltls otide de cbds daogke auopeaaons pupae Southernimapnoliate s. ovao ae ae oe eee Magnolia grandiflora. x 
Magnolia (cucumber magnolia)............-. Gneumbentred-t5. ia ode sieiacsi acs he acl elec M. acuminata. . 
Redima ples f.:5..c20r- eee trier pect an bt Renee ier cee Acer rubrum. ; 
CGE SOM oS aaa cs ae ee sae WS ase Sabie siete coe eratanel eee ere Reet aero A. saccharinum. : 
Whales Intel. O6 Sodopet ced oced seme ou ecard: Sugar: maple 6. eos Scunle eele es Sae clar aes A. saccharum. 
Bastern:redoakiayy.) in prcsiine ok teins nels satya teas ree Te 2uercus borealis maxima. 
Black oaks eae eee ie Oe eaten ee epeliaaia” 
Sargentiscarletoak tac jcce neem ee ei een oe te: 9. coccinea. 
(Gaike. iaal iA oro doe eee oobeen ban orisaeny seas Southern{redjoakterstac Src patent ontis tanec ceeln eet 9. falcata. 
Swamp? redtoakes antes sms ne oe cone Papeete beers 9. rubra pagodaefolia. 
Water oale toe ise seein cine ataaiirermhe ess net tele) Seat 9. nigra. 
Willowioalkinn: 32 s2)st altars a eines ae ee eee cent 9. phellos. 
Wihiteroake. = 4 orice cian a oe ae eect eae aa 9. alba. 
Bos tioaken iiiahks 2 )orac teed tegen se mst are eer eatin arate sa ane 9. stellata. 
Gy ecamoc tee msneiral oi (0 aisie e\ene ie tse ni iv slayaimjeje ae Sivampichestnutvod kas eres pase eee ee ch On pig ies 
Overcup oak tie: seis i cca nrcraaerteab hake ahaa ibe tracer raine a aries 9. lyrata. cr 
UWG@hes tnartoak ty. crtanse ep cre cet AGe Un) sip ceocie Sr eh ecu tet) ah 72 O07 270 re : 
Grit O Maen Vina sieataie sie is ayste Sic ets sfersrase = a5 o's Common! persimmoneiect- eto eet Se eee Diospyros virginiana. { 
ines TMS. 3 SoS e aac mene Ope eae a econ Fasternjwhite pines 2s cauntese panes ree oaks nance pe aac Pinus strobus. 
oblollypim espe seas tees cae os ys gent it oe eae oe a Pinus taeda. 
Woniplea fe pin eis acy trees aioe se ov eee hore eer tevos a ence P. palustris. 
Préchipinies 25 anes eet apa, an ete acc ee eae teee heya P. rigida. 
F Bondapine sicieitasacse nie steers bite: tetra ee Oe eee ae P. rigida serotina. 
(FG, SORERS STA OR ators i doe ete Shortleafipinesacsc5 ewe ee aos iene aaa peli oy oh OR P. echinata. 
Slashepine sissy cette an eemete ero ec eeee a= ae eh ea P. caribaea. 
S puces pin errata eer cate ail asain sears are ene eee P. glabra. 
\SoretC linear San Ene Araki Om Maem icine Sa ae. P. virginiana. 
TreypeuepOllt\,74 Ab ano does do unUdeD seconde Yellow poplar-ptuliptrees yer tanrcle ns eerie Liriodendron tulipifera. 


given to facilitate an naderstiodae of the 
ade discussed: -~ 


A -Use Classes 


oductive forest land.—Forest land that has the qualities essential for 
owth of commercial timber. 

_ Nonproductive forest land.—Forest land that does not have the qualities 
ssential for the growth of commercial timber. 

“Cultivated crop land.—Land being used for the production of farm or 
orchard-crops or that shows evidence of having been so used during the 
p receding 2 years. 

j _ Tale crop !and.—Cultivated land that has been idle for 2 years or more 
ob ut that has not reached the abandoned stage. 

Abandoned crop land—Formerly cultivated land that shows distinct 
‘signs of having been abandoned for agricultural crop production; no 
oe has been made to maintain it as improved pasture. 

_ Improzed pasture —F¥enced cleared or open land, used primarily for 
3 ‘azing and upon which an attempt has been made to maintain a sod. 
Other areas.—Areas included within the corporate limits or suburban 
" and industrial sections of cities and communities; power, rail, and high- 

way rights-of-way; marsh; nonmeandered waterways; and prairie. 


Species Groups 


:. Pines.—Yurpentine: Slash and longleaf pines. Nonturpentine: Lob- 
lolly, shortleaf, pitch, pond, Virginia, eastern white, and spruce pines; 
hemlock and red cedar. 

 Hardwoods.—Soft-textured: Sweetgum (“red gum”), black tupelo 
 (“blackgum”), water tupelo (“tupelo gum”), yellowpoplar, southern 
: sweetbay (“‘bay’’), red and silver maples (“‘soft maple’), southern mag- 


_nolia, and associated minor species. 
¢ 


Firm textured: Red oaks, white 
oaks, ash, elm, hickory, holly," persimmon," and associated minor species. 
_ Cypress.—Baldcypress (“southern cypress”) and pondcypress. 


 Fores!-Type Groups 


Slash-longleaf pines.—Includes the following forest types: Longleaf 
_ pine, slash-longleaf pines, slash pine, slash pine-cypress, and slash-long- 
: leaf pine-hardwoods. 
is in longleaf and slash pines. 

____ Loblolly-shortleaf pines.—Includes the following forest types: Lablolly 
pine, shortleaf pine, loblolly-other pines, and shortleaf-other pines. 
ie bout three-fourths of the net cubic-foot volume is in shortleaf and 
loblolly pines. 


_ Loblolly-shortleaf- pine-hardwoods."-—Includes the following forest 
types: Loblolly pine-mixed hardwoods, and shortleaf pine-mixed hard- 


‘* woods. 
“remainder is in mixed hardwoods. 


Over three-fourths of the net cubic-foot volume 


About one-half of the net cubic-foot volume is in pines; the 


Upland hardwoods.—Includes the following forest types: Upland hard- 
woods, oak-chestnut, mixed oak, scrub oak, and scrub hardwoods. Over 
_ 90 percent of the net cubic-foot volume is in mixed hardwoods; scattered 
"pines account for the remainder. 

* _ Bottom-land hardwoods.—Includes the following forest types: Cypress- 
 tupelo gum, bottom-land hardwoods, cove-hardwoods, and yellowpoplar. 


: Over two-thirds of the net cubic-foot volume is in red, black, and tupelo 
ee 

"Since holly and persimmon are used primarily for special purposes, 
such as bobbins, shuttles, and handles of sporting goods, they were not 
cluded in the saw-timber estimate. : 

¥ Small amounts of Virginia pine and white pine types, pure or mixed, 
included in north and north-central Georgia. 
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‘gums, bay, 


“Se, et : 
cypress, red maple, and other soft-textured hardwoods: 
the remainder is in species such as oaks, hickories, ash, beech, elm, and 
hackberry, with a small amount of loblolly and spruce pine. 

Cypress.—In south Georgia, the cypress types are important. In the 4 
cypress-type group, cypress makes up 46 percent of the volume; black 


and water tupelos (“black and tupelo gums”) 40 percent; and other — 
hardwoods include most of the remaining 14 percent. - 


Forest Conditions ee, 
Old-growth uncut.—Old-growth stands from which less than 10 percent 
of the volume has been cut. 
Old-growth partly cut.—Ol\d-growth stands from which 10 percent or. 
more of the volume has been cut, but in which the remaining old- rower x 
saw timber contains at least 1,000 board feet per acre of hardwood, ae, 
600 board feet of pine or pine and hardwood mixed. 


— 


Second-growth sawlog-size uncut.—Second-growth stands from which 
less than 10 percent of the sawlog-size trees have been cut and in which - 7 
the remaining saw timber contains at least 600 board feet per acre. + 

Second-growth sawlog-size partly cut.—Second-growth stands from r “7s 
which 10 percent or more of the sawlog-size trees have been cut, but ine : > : 
which the remaining saw timber contains at least 400 board feet per acre. “a 

Second-growth under sawlog size-—Second-growth stands composed 
largely of under-sawlog-size trees, and containing less than 600 board % qj 
feet per acre. tig 

Reproduction—Areas not qualifying for any of the conditions pre- 
viously described, but bearing more than 80 seedlings or sprouts of com- 
mercial species less than | inch d. b. h. per acre. 

Clear-cut-— Cut-over areas on which the young growth present a 
insufficient for classification as either second growth or reproduction. 


Tree Classification 


Sawlog-size tree—A pine or cypress tree at least 9.0 inches d. b. h. 
or a hardwood tree at least 13.0 inches d. b. h., that will produce One : 
sound butt log at least 12 feet long, or that contains at least 50 percent & 
of its gross saw-timber volume in sound material in case the butt log 3 
is a cull. 

Under-sawlog-size tree—Any tree between 1.0 inch d. b. h. and the 
minimum sawlog-size tree diameter at breast height, at least 75 percent . 
sound and with a reasonably straight stem. Ay 

Sound cull tree—A sound tree that, because of form, crook, extreme 
limbiness, or other sound defect, is not, and never will become, suitable 
for saw timber. 

Rotten cull tree.—A sawlog-size tree that is more than 50 percent defec- 


tive, or an under-sawlog-size tree that is more than 25 percent defective. 


Turpentine-Tree Conditions and Naval Stores Terms . 


Round.—Longleaf and slash pine trees that have never been worked 
for naval stores. 

Working.—Longleaf and slash pine trees that are being worked for 
naval stores. 

Front-faced (or front-cupped).—Longleaf and slash pine trees on which 
a first face is being worked. 

Back-faced (or back-cupped).—Longleaf and slash pine trees on 
at least one turpentine face has already been worked and 
back (second, third, etc.) face is being worked. 

Resting.— Previously-worked longleaf and slash pine 
resting prior to the working of back faces. 

Worked out.—Longleaf and slash pine trees on w : 
These trees hay 


have been worked as the trees will stand. 


purpose in the production of naval stores and are available for other uses. 
Naval stores unit.—One 50-gallon cask of turpentine and 3% barrels 
of rosin (each of 500 pounds gross weight) constitute a unit. 


Pine Tree Grades 


Fi Smooth tree—A tree with at least 20 feet of clear length and at least 

: 50 percent of the total usable length practically surface free of limbs and 
knots. 

Limby tree.—A tree with at least 12 feet of clear length and with 30 to 

49 percent of the total usable length practically free of limbs and knots. 


Supplemental Tables 


H ea * } . 
Rough tree.—A merchantable tree not 


of the previous classes. — 


clear enough to qualify in eithe 


Miscellaneous 


D. b. h. (diameter at breast height).—Diameter, outside of bark, 4% feet — 
above the ground. s 

A 2-inch diameter class includes diameters 1 inch below and 0.9 cae 
above the stated midpoint; e. g., the 6-inch class includes trees 5.0 to 
6.9 inches d. b. h. Corresponding limits apply to the other diameter 4! 
classes. Pee 9 
Board feet means board-foot measure, log scale, International 44-inch 


rule, which is considered the equivalent of green lumber tally. 


Tasre 29.—Land areas of survey units in Georgia classified according to land use 
f Southeast unit—1934 Southwest unit—1934 Central unit—1936 
tes eee 
: Land-use class Area percent of— Area percent of— Area percent of— 
Actual area Rael Actual area Actual area 
Survey | Land-use Survey | Land-use Survey | Land-use 
unit class unit class unit class 
vs Inventoried area: 
; Forest: Acres Percent | Percent Acres Percent | Percent Acres Percent | Percent — 4 
7 IPTOGTICULV.GSes tone nF i arse 7, 056, 200 67.1 33. 6 3, 014, 000 54.0 14.3 5, 581, 000 51E3' 26.5 a 
ISSR AHO eS SMU Ny i a ES a | ae a ee alt ara 6, 400 gp 66.0 900 (1) yey 
BT OTe eae eae ke et ae BITE e 7, 056, 200 67.1 33.5 3, 020, 400 54.1 14.4 5, 581, 900 51.3 
ref Agricultural: 
Hie In cultivation: 
MlduchonlanGee tresses eee ee eee ee ba 2, 043, 800 19.4 17.4 2, 048, 200 36.7 17.4 3, 990, 300 36. 7 
Newiccoplandeba ay ibe by tT Oa ee 8, 600 Ay) 8.0 8, 800 2 8.1 40, 100 
Out of cultivation: | 
NL CHA sae erat so Nigel, Rn 8 ess Jes Le 135, 400 1.3 11.2 207, 700 3.7 17.2 391. 400 3.6 
PANTS ONGC Saintes soon g ea laste Ae A Oats 123, 700 ne 12.7 95, 900 Te 9.8 405, 700 Bh 
I PXOVEGHDASUULE wate SS ee Se A ved 19, 500 2 2.8 63, 100 1.1 9.0 214, 900 2.0 
| | 
MTotaleces ees a an Ree eee oo 2, 331, 000 22. 2 15.8 2, 423, 700 43.4 16.4 5, 042, 400 46.4 
Other: 
BN cus Dns mere ols eS ie ee ee, ae ree eh Eee 170, 500 iG 97.7 3, 200 au WS kere eet Soe a 
RIVETS WAKES CLCs rane ecm ht has antl 2 ek 17, 900 2 16.7 20, 800 4 19.3 39, 300 
AO UTISIANG Vala eS ere 7.2 yee ees OS ee ee 49, 800 -5 15.0 52, 700 .9 15.9 106, 200 ; 
PRORUS sreLILOAGS WOUCl cote ea ae een ea aoe ery 85, 800 .8 22.3 65, 100 1.1 16.9 107, 700 1.0 
OG Hae = see Sues Ay Fes aS ab eee es Sk 324, 000 3.1 32.4 141, 800 2.5 14, 2 253, 200 2.3 
; ; Totalinventorned area. f2- ils. be Sse oe ee eee 9, 711, 200 92.4 26.4 5, 585, 900 100. 0 15. 2 10, 877, 500 100. 0 
Uninventoried area: 
Forest: 
Productive (estimated) ?___...___-_-_---_.2_ 12 299, 100 
Nonproductive (estimated) 3..___-______________ | 88, 200 
ORODHiepeee es Aes see ke bee OAS Ae ene 387, 300 
a Nromioresin (Estimated) 42 eho 2 Soe ee eee 409, 000 
x BiRCa rH epee eter ge orice eae ee ee ee 796, 300 TGS ae ae ee aE ane Oe Bet Seep a a. ue aaest! ech) Mv ane se ee hee wees oe ee 
Pee PROD ALOT Ouse meme ne heart tA ee. ee as | 10, 507, 500 TOO Oa ee 5, 585, 900 LOO ONE: ro a 10, 877, 500 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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é 
$0 f survey ra Georgia classified according to land ise Oa iy 
5 
- North-central unit—1936 North unit—1936 All units—1934-26 > 
r 4 
feanccuset clase Area percent of — | Area percent of— ia] Area percent of—_ / i 
Actual area | Actual area Actual area 
Survey | Land-use Survey Land-use Survey | Land-use 
unit class | unit class | unit 
“i | 
iventoried area: } ; 
Forest: ‘ Acres Percent | Percent Acres Percent | Percent Acres Percent 
uenredicivert a eet et OS ake 2, 549, 000 40.2 12.1 | 2,835, 300 66.4| 13.5 | 21,035,500 56.0 
INTO DNOGUCHIY Geet son ae ees ee sabe ae sae - 2,400 () po iy ee ee 5 Ss A F fe eer 9, 700 (1) 
ape Ee a SS DE oie ok eh ee 2, 551, 400 40. 2 12.1 2, 835, 300 66.4 — 13.5 | 21,045, 200 56.0 
| } 
Old econ land PAE tee. Aan a OS sey Be 2, 744, 500 43.3 23.3 932, 100 21.8 7.9 | 11,758, 900 31.2 
ey INE WACEODIONC Es. noes, pee ae ee a oe 27, 600 4 25. 6 22, 700 5 21.1 107, 800 — 
a et of cultivation: — | | 
i 314, 100 4.9 26. 1 156, 400 3.7 13.0 | 1, 205, 000 | 3.2 
264, 600 4.2 27.2 84, 400 2.0 | 8.7 | 974, 300 | 
247, 500 3.9 35.5 152, 500 3.6 21.9 | 697, 500 
Hy) CANS a ~ eplee  e  e eee peee a 3, 598, 300 56.7 | 24.5 1, 348, 100 31.6 9.1 14, 743, 500 — 39.2 
Other: o aor RE pate | a... 
(INIENTSTSY seen a SEE et eee ae, Sr Caen eee Be 800 (1) pire | Mee ee eg tal 2S Pm Eh) 174, 500 | 
rr ay Rivers; Jakes, ete 22--io e ek 12, 200 «2 11.4 17, 200 4 16.0 107, 400 © 
i Towns and villages. __.---.--------- 97, 400 1.5 29.3 25, 800 .6 7.8 331, 900 
Roads, railroads, ete 85, 500 1.4 22. 2 41, 100 1.0 10.7 385, 200 
pe eee SS |e ee ee ee eee Se ee 
Moist = Me cere a me Oe ete eee Soe eke Cs 195, 900 3.1 19.6 | 84,100 | 2.0 8.4 | 999, 000 | 
~ Total inventoried area... -_--------------------------- | 6,345,600 | 100.0 17.2 | 4,267,500} 100.0, 11.6) 36,787,700 97.9 | 
- Uninventoried area: : = l 
__ Forest: | 
es) productive estimated) 2. ee = = neat hee ee. eee aes sep ok aos Ne 3 SN Eyl Saee ee ees oo Rae ee 299, 100 ad eS 
a Nonproductivel (estimated) *2 22s. Ses cl = Se aye ee PASE eee ae ee (er os cae | ee te 88, 200 
ret Les wie TY eo SA 387, 300 
Sa OSG yee ees eee \ ae eee 409, 000 
oh tt ee ep SE RE 7 Ee oe, aie | Ince Pea aed nee a en ae 796, 300 eee 
4 aaa——a—aeaeasasSao_ O OE=——>=E—Eess=_oOoaaweSa eS" a} ey ———————— ———————s _ 
BRE orR te atoase sa. eNotes. Suc eae eee 6, 345, 600 10008 Se28 _| 4, 267, 500 | 100.0 . _. 437, 584, 000 100.0 FLcle eee 
oe) “ 
int 1 Less than 0.05 percent. ‘Includes Okefenokee Swamp, 82,400 acres, and coastal islands, 326,600 acres. 
ao: ? Includes Okefenokee Swamp, 247,300 acres, and coastal islands, 51,800 acres. 5 According to Census of Agriculture. 1935. 
| —s- 8 Includes Okefenokee Swamp, 82,400 acres, and coastal islands, 5,800 acres. ~~ 
a Tasie 30.—Degrees of erosion on inventoried productive forest land, cropland, and pasture, of Georgia 
Baath 
oY | 
a ? ‘ Southeast unit— | Southwest unit— | North-central 
4 # Land use and erosion class 1934 1934 Central unit—1936 Eis unit—1936 | N orth unit—1936 All units—1934-36 
{ for ————— oe 
| 7a) 
b Forest: Acres | Percent) Acres | Percent Acres Percent | Acres Percent, Acres | Percent Acres | Percent 
‘ 4 INKay (OS O01. Be 4 Ce ea ee el 6, 967, 500 98.7 |2, 942, 100 97.6 4,860,000 87.0 77.3 |2, 588, 200 91.2 | 19,327, 700 91.9 
i. ISHSXSL TS 05 1 (o} Ves = SERRE Se 55, 400 8 55, 100 1.8 131, 700 | 2.4 152, 900 6.0 | 53, 200 1.9 448, 300 21 
Shoestring erosion___._.-.-....-_--- 18, 200 wa 6, 400 we 211, 500 3.8 153, 700 6.0 30, 500 1.1 415, 300 20 
(ened CC ee eee 13, 200 .2| 5, 600 av) 243, 300 4.4 105,700 4.1 35, 100 1.2 402, 900 1.9 
x Extensive gullies._......---..-----.- 1, 500 (!) eye See OR ine oe 41, 300 wit 42, 400 17 10, 200 4 95, 400 5 
PATrestodserosiOny nee eel o.s) ke 5, 400 iit 4, 800 .2 93, 200 — 1.7.) 124,400 4.9 118,100 4.2 345, 900 16 
Mea | co eee = See ee a a eae 7,056,200 100.0 3,014, 000 ie 100.0 | 5,581,000 | 100.0 |2, 549,000 | 100.0 2,835,300 100.0 21, 085, 500 100, 0 
Cultivated cropland: 
RMN O}OTOSION ccc ous. ciicae ce eae. denn 1, 832, 900 89.2 1,825,400 | 88.7 | 3,310, 500 82.1 |1, 848, 400 66.7 | 712,400 74.6) 9, 829, 600 3 
f Sheetverosion..-_.-..... RE ep nc naan 149, 400 7.3 114, 200 5.5 485,700 | 12.1 | 621,300) 22.4) 151,700 15.9 | 1, 522, 30 12.8 
Shoestring erosion................... 50, 600 2.5 26, 400 1.3 194, 600 4.8 191, 800 6.9 46, 900 4.9 510, 300 4.8 
SLU CCE SES Se is 2 ene 19, 500 1.0 56,700! 2.8 28, 800 .6 | 28, 600 9] 4,700 5 128, 300 11 
Pie xtensivespullios: <5 Soe | ee tote 1, 600 — ait 2,500 ~ 3, 300 aH S00 * | 8, 200 1 
pArrestad/erosion <4. oc. =. ese. ok bees | ee 32, 700 1.6 13, 300 .8 | 83, 700 3.0 38, 300 4.0 TAS, 000 L4 
Pane ee ee 
Pe ite 2 Pe eae 2,052, 400 | 100.0 |2,057,000 100.0 | 4,030,400 100.0 12, 772,100 | 100.0 954,800 | 100.0 | 11, S68, TOE 10 
Fe a SA Fe | ea ee pee US io i: RRR _ 
— a = |— rer HS=——r—nrneS—————— SF 
1 Less than 0.05 percent , 
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Taste 30.—Degrees of erosion on inventoried productive forest land, cropland, and pasture, of Georgia—Continued 
Land use and erosion class Southeast unit) Southwest unit |: Gentral unit—19s6|,. Nosticettal |iNorth unit 1936 |) All units—1934-36 
Idle cropland: Acres |Percent| Acres | Percent Acres Percent | Acres |Percent| Acres | Percent Acres Percent 
INIOLCLOSION Sambar or en eee 117, 500 86.7 176, 500 84.9 305, 200 78.0 150, 600 47.9 104, 800 67.0 854, 600 
Bleeterosion = 22-8 seine see ee we 9, 300 6.9 15, 200 7.3 52, 700 | 13.5 89, 500 28.5 31, 200 20.0 197, 900 
Shoestrinpyerosion= =) -42a5= 2 es 1, 600 1.2 2, 400 | MEP) 26, 800 6.8 52, 900 16.9 11, 700 (60) 95, 400 
GQuiliieseer So ee ee 6, 200 4.6 11, 200 5.4 5s 900))= 15 12, 200 3.9 7, 100 4.5 42, 600 
Extensive gullies. _______-_-_-______ 800 6 800 | Be | [Messner i We bp 1, 600 AE oss Me ate as aah 3, 200 
Arrested erosion’ cerns Se ae See SE Ae CEE ey 1, 600 | -8 800 | Hee 7, 300 | 2.3 1, 600 1.0 11, 300 
| 
MNO} ce oe a ee oe cree | 135, 400 100. 0 207, 700 100.0 391, 400 100. 0 314,100 100.0 156, 400.; 100.0 1, 205, 000 100.0 
Abandoned cropland: | 
PNOLELOSION hess es rae 105, 100 84:9 87,900 | 91.6 276, 100 68. 1 101, 400 38.3 40, 600 48.1 611, 100 
Sheen erosions se S=Sh es ee eae 5, 400 4.4 4, 800 5.0 57, 200 14.1 | 58, 400 22.1 10, 200 12.1 136, 000 
Shoestring erosion__-____-__----_--_- 5, 400 4.4 1, 600 1.7 41, 200 10.2 | 53, 600 20.3 16, 400 19.4 118, 200 
Guiliess* 282038: oat Ee 3, 100 | 2.5 1, 600 ie 7/ 24,400 | 6.0) 35, 700 | 13.5 10, 200 | 12.1 75, 000 
Extensive gullies.._._._-_---_---_--- 800 | NGpl eecaeece pe larey ai 2, 500 .6 4,900 | 8 1, 500 1.8 9, 700 
Arrested erosion =2 2. 9 225 see 3, 900 Eben eo Geen Ii geesea a 4, 300 1.0 10, 600 0 5, 500 6.5 24, 300 
ARG FL, SS a ae ee 123, 700 | 100. 0 95, 900 100. 0 405, 700 100. 0 264, 600 100.0 84, 400 100.0 974, 300 100.0 
\ Pasture: | | 
\ IN ReLOSION =e ec ee se we oo oa g 100. 0 59,900 | 95.0 180, 600 | 84. 0 | 172,800 69.8 122,000 | 80.0 554, 800 
RSHreehrcros lone sean. tends apse c |e Jyetnea) Oe PSR tos | seem 17,600} 82] 34,100) 13.8 6, 300 4.1 58, 000 
SOS ELINPReELOSIONe seo =a ee se ete ee Le Soe Sods ae Seals Eve a 10,100} +471] 20,300 | 8.2 10, 200 6.7 40, 600 
SEAN SS) ER 2a Si See Na) ee aie bake ete 1, 600 2.5 5, 000 | 2.3 11, 400 4.6 6, 200 4.1 24, 200 
TaReN Siero Ul liccmrieemoes wets a etl Eo WAI ead net olbs taal 800 | 4 1, 600 6 800 46 3, 200 
PErUeSTECECLOSIONS = «a ne ee toe ek See see ou = 1, 600 2.5 800 4 7, 300 3.0 7, 000 4.6 16, 700 
Wey eile. See eee Se ee | 19, 500 | 100.0 | 63, 100 100. 0 214, 900 100.0 247, 500 100.0 152, 500 100. 0 697. 500 
Total forest, cropland, and pasture: | | | 
} INOVELOSION + Sa. oSee-= ee ee 9, 042, 500 96. 4 \5, 091, 800 93.7 8,932,400 | 84.1 |4, 243, 100 69.0 (3, 568, 000 85.3 | 30,877, 800 
BHeCHCLOSIONG ee ae ee | 219, 500 23 189, 300 | 3.-5 | 744, 900 7.0 956, 200 | 15.15 252, 600 6.0 2, 362, 500 
Shoestring erosion. -_..---22_.--4-4-- | 70, 800 .8 36, 800 int 484, 200 | 4.6 | 472,300 7.7 | 115,700 2.8 1,179, 800 
(CAWU NCCES a Se ae Re eae 42, 000 ae 76, 700 1.4 | 302, 400 | 2.8 | 188, 600 3.1 63, 300 1.5 673, 000 
4 MYXPensivefullies. -=-=-* =... -- hv. | 3, 160 (1) | 2, 400 (1) 47,100 | -4| 53,800 9 13, 300 58) 119, 700 
if Arrested erosion. __--.--------__--_- } 9, 380 oat | 40, 700 atl 112, 400 | ial 233, 300 3.8 170, 500 4.1 566, 200 
2 CARN LY En Sal a a ye a 9,387,200 | 100.0 Is, 437, 700 100.0 | 10, 623, 400 | 100.0 ‘6, 147, 300 100.0 |4,183, 400 100.0 | 35, 779, 000 
1 Less than 0.05 percent. 
Tasie 31.—Productive forest areas of Georgia,! in the various forest types 
Forest type Southeast unit— | Southwest unit— Central unit— North-central North unit— All units— 
7 4 1934 1936 unit—1936 1936 1934-36 
Longleaf and slash pines: Acres | Percent! Acres |Percent| Acres | Percent) Acres |Percent| Acres |Percent| Acres Percent 
Wore leatmine <= ee es ee Te eee 1, 990, 900 28.2 (1, 136, 800 37.7 | 294, 400 5. 2 32, 500 13 ee ee | ee 3, 454, 600 16.5 
Longleaf-slash pine________-___________ 637, 400 9.0 | 200, 500 6:7. eee eal ea Se se sees eels || cea oe 837, 900 4.0 
Tongleaf-other pines. ---_-__-__-__-_2- St eee ete oe | ae eee (an | 76, 900 1.4} 16,200 5 Mel feeiese ee ele 93, 100 Be 
2 Mees pShypinow eee ee at hes ls 11,635,300 | 23.2 | 647,000} 21.4] 38,500 sph [ie as! BAAN BUR a | Pr a Sh 2, 320, 800 Gl, 
Hlashwpine-cy presses) = 2 ee 428, 900 | 1} 50, 400 DA Ne ct ST a Se | es a a re bee ey | ed 479, 300 P28) 
MIASO-OUDerepINeS = 92> ae a de altos eS |: ee 10, 000 Be ie See er noe el ler WEN Tat PDE I 10, 000 (2) 
Turpentine pine-hardwoods _________- 368, 100 iy 80, 700 DST | Seeder en | EER Pees Wha se aR | (Aaa |e oa S| see eke 448, 800 Pal 
Mone leaigpine-UALdwoOdS ieee se ee] ee ae en | Pe ae | ee 43, 500 .8 24, 300 NEO HR op ce re ee 67, 800 3 
STASHBOLNG-NAnGWOO0dSas esate me elle a ed SPS ae S| ae eee || ee 4, 200 aU [ae ps Eh) he eee SE es Sa 4, 200 
| | i 
MING reall eee te yee eye /5, 060, 600 71.7 |2, 115, 400 70. 2 467, 500 | 8.4 | 73, 000 DOU to Symes ae]! Bate Cos 7, 716, 500 
‘ Shortleaf, loblolly, and other pines: _ | | | 
> Nonturpentine pines________-_________ | 593, 100 8.4 334, 700 DDS DA ca be ES ce S| et eT inte cei | Pe etn 927, 800 
ROU Cais plU CS wo 8 hs eK WE ee ee Se | UE et eee | ae 378, 900 6.8 499, 100 19.6 | 558, 300 19.7 1, 436, 300 
SORMeAI-OUNeIsDINeSe es er wee e Dati) Se eS Bete Sa aC eye) ell aes ae 302, 800 5.4 151, 800 | 5.9 | 129, 000 4.5 583, 600 
UL yepenoyllayy jopWaVeyh if Pee oe See maaan SRS ORT RY Se 2 Ua ra ea ccd | ie 1, 566, 500 28.0 | 569, 700 | 22.3 136, 100 4.8 2, 272, 300 
ED DIOUVEOUNOII DINGS is Ns ae Dieta So es Soe ee ee S| es ee 516, 900 9.3 | 211,800 8.3 | 92,300 3.3 $21, 000 
“Epa Tey WS Se TORS Fee se Sark | [ie UA pa eet eI 2) ps See NL Wee owes 9, 700 .4 91, 500 3.2 101, 200 
WAN OTTITA-OUNELIDI NES ut Se ees hn ee Saul eke ey ial ee UL ae ee hee, ees es Sys Sed ea See ee 2, 400 | all 61, 800 Py) 64, 200 
.: White pine.______ eG A EO Spee Be LUE DS ere ie aa BE a ek An ROOT Bec (et ene es paler 13, 300 25 13, 300 
| avin res oUhenspines seas oilteca ac: Le Mic Mt. Basal Wve” esl AIST Unc Sse nay ogee Wl] A J Pe [ee 10, 900 4 10, 900 
BCnpapine we sis teens ee 1, 600 (Cp wi jee aan ret ee | eI ae | PR ee | BE on Reel | Nan PCa Svea eye ALS a 1, 600 
(CEGAENP 2: DoS I ee as Oe he eae eed eal (es | ee se I Nee ee Sl eee 1, 600 il 1, 600 
TR OES ees LR I Ueto Dace || NM Sage | Rs can bn a8) Fe Oe [2 3, 900 ofl 3, 900 
| | | 
SIR tall mes tne eee are pe Re oe om 594, 700 | 8.4 334, 700 | 11.1 2, 765,100 49.5 |1, 446, 100 | 56.7 /|1, 097, 100 38.7 6, 237, 700 
SSS : ; HES qj] SSS | 
Be, See footnotes at end of table. 
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areas of Georgia, in the various forest types—Continued 


Southeast unit— | Southwest unit—| Central unit— North-central North unit— All units— 
1934 1934 1936 unit—1936 1936 1934-36 
Acres | Percent} Acres | Percent) Acres | Percent} Acres | Percent) Acres | Percent) Acres Percent 
_ Nonturpentine pine-hardwoods_- _ 368,.100 114, 200 find ahy| are Deepa 3h VS aa Foes WE! En tee Sea fee Re EP aaa | es 482, 200 
muorticat pinte-nardw 0008 sae - ==) 24-2) 222 2S ce ano seen el nnn oe [ane ae 257, 600 4.6 | 284, 900 11.2 | 452,000 16.0 994, 500 
Tea brolivapine-Mardwoodsopesses tenet | et Set se a ees Te 786, 100 14.1 | 228,900; 9.0] 89,100; 3.1 | 1,104, 100 | 
SEToanit LUG-UALOWO0US see estes = 28 |= ae ee ae one ae | em a oe 2, 400 rg 90, 700 3.2 93, 100 
WMallite pinG-Hard WOOdS=© or: .262-s2255-.|.-2-— =k a] See es-2|ss--s2-S55 oe ater | a ye Ne ae al see eee 34, 400 1.2 34, 400 
OL laa ae se ee et 368, 100 5.2 114, 200 3.8 |1, 043, 700 18.7 | 516,200) 20.3 666, 200 2.5 2, 708, 400 
Upland hardwoods: 
~ Upland hardwoods 1.6 497, 600 8.9 341,600 13/4. 5- 2. ae eee 909, 700 
j (OLN Qa Oe nel eee oe SRS ser pel Aral ERR ae ee el ee ee eee ee (eee oe |< tan = ae {ae “ 323, 7! 11.4 323, 700 
, Mixed oak-.___._._- TA a at Cee ee ESI 628,600 22.2) 628, 600 
Scrub hardwoods___ 3.8 149, 700 2.7 | 11,400 | 4 21, 900 .8 461, 300 | 
\ i> =? ae | | i I 
UNG AO, Se ER et oe ee ea 5.4 647, 300 11.6 353, 000 13.8 974, 200 34.4 2, 323, 300 ) 
- Bottomland hardwoods: | | 
Bottomland and swamp hardwoods____ 660, 800 9.4 217, 400 7.2 610,600 11.0 159, 100 62) ok 2 ae 1, 647, 900 
; Cypress-hardwoods-_--........-.-_--_- 187, 600 aU 67, 900 P33) 46, 800 .8 1, 600 | ee eS ee 303, 900 
=! ER BOITLCIMIRE EEC TLALC ty OG SaaS = oe ees Pe Ale meen nlf eo ele | oes Se. 2-2 ne = 23, 500 .8 23, 500 
a SEAT Ge aT fet 2 Sg ES yee ES) eel I es |e ae Ee el ee |e a eee 54, 000 1.9 | 54, 000 
B::. MiG geo ite La SA EN SNE. EIS ESO al es a aeaell (Ee al ee ioe) Rees eae | ee (a aaa] [ace 20, 300 7 20, 300 
-1 LY CUS te a 848, 400 12.1 | 285, 300 9.5 | 657, 400 11.8 160, 700° | 6.3 97, 800 © 3.4 2, 049, 600 
Total productive forest area_____________ 7,056,200 | 100.0 13,014,000 | 100.0 5,581,000 | 100.0 12,549,000 | 100.0 2,835,300 | 100.0 21,035,500! 100.0 
h 
5 1 Excluding 299,100 acres uninventoried. 2 Less than 0.05 percent. 
Tape 32.—Areas of productive forest-type groups in the various topographic situations 
‘ e 7 ] i 
me | ; 
a Survey unit and forest-type group Rolling upland 2 Flatwoods lp gran hee Ee les ds) River bottoms | All situations 
; 
zi | ; 
_ Southeast: Acres | Percent Acres | Percent Acres | Percent | Acres | Percent | Acres | Percent 
Mg ar pentine PinOss aes. een ety el Se PS 1, 490, 500 29.4 2, 473, 500 48.9 1, 081, 800 21.4 14,800 0.3 5, 060, 600 100.0 
Nonturpentine pine 173, 600 18.0 379, 100 39.4 | 315,200 | 32.7) 94,900 9.9 962,800 100.0 
Hardwood __ 145, 500 17.2 49, 000 5.8 432,700 | 51.2) 218,000 25.8 $45, 200 100.0 
Oo RES Ee ok aeanic er Aine Renee eieaCe Pea ae 3,900] 21) 156,500) 83.4) 27,200| 145) 187, 600 | 100.0 
ae, ea ee | (eae 
“ UT 1 Lap <a <A sep Ss ve SD Sa yt A 1, 809, 600 25. 6 2, 905, 500 41.2 1, 986, 200 28.2 | 354, 900 5.0 | 7,056, 200 100.0 
- | | be 
Southwest: eo ae >> 
cn SMnpen une PING. een net sec ts eee 1, 344, 500 63. 6 419, 400 19.8 | 337, 100 15.9 14, 400 en 2, 115, 400 100.0. 
Nonturpentine pine__ 291, 700 65.0 44, 700 10.0 92,600 | 20.6 19, 900 4.4 448, 900 100.0 
ie Hardwood___________ 157, 200 41.2 3, 200 8 176,600 46.3 44, 800 11.7 381,800 100.0 
(Oa ee Se See ee See WET pe See | Be eee Apel ee eee 800 1.2 65,500 | 96.4 | — 1, 600 24 67,900 100.0 
r | Eee 
a La) MER ae ae OEE Ee ae eee eS 1, 793, 400 59.5 468, 100 15.5 671, 800 22.3 80, 700 27 3, 014, 000 ) 100.0 
7 > Central: | eS | = 
- ieee te Fe NS et eee 2 ee ae 3, 069, 500 AE oll Pe SY 2 96, 200 3.0 19, 200 -6 | 3,184,900 ) 100.0 
(ABET (ats OS ee Se ee 940,'000'}- 86. 1 | 111,200} 10.2) 40, 200 3.7 | 1,091,400 | 100.0 
pUplandihardwoodss) 8-2 Ry" Le B47 800)) 41000! [2-7 te ae pees AS. OM 647,300 100.0 
- ISNTeOREANG NARUC OOCN IL, oes ee tc BN eee ese ee | Che ae? 436,600 | 66.4 | 220, 800 33. 6 657,400 100.0 
LG NOE Se ee Se eee 4,656,800} 83.5 | | 644,000 | 11.5 | 280,200} 5.0 5,581,000 1000 
_ North-central: a SI = 1 
Teint) fe SS SL EAs ae ae Sh ae ee en et 1, 474, 500 oy) |e 2 13, 800 9] 6, 500 x 1, 494, S00 100.0 
a Pine-hardwood ___ 518, 700 pO bell (SF SAS) a 24, 400 4.5 2, 400 4 540, 500 100.0 
. E Upland hardwood 353, 000 CU 1 gl (Say oe PRE ey = 2 3.83, 000 100.0 
a LAIR DORA as Fa a Oa AR LS || 0 id 2 Lae | 135, 500 84.3 25, 200 15.7 | 160, 700 100.0 
“a _ ——— — ——————_ — -——— 
‘ OU) RAE So aS Sey A a a SE Seana ae me Rf a BN? G1) 91.9 | 173, 700 68 34, 100 | 1.3 2, 449, 000 100.0 
North: a += =| sd oe 
a, 
A JULES ep eS ee AS as een area Ce a 1, O88, 500 Ce | 2 aie 8, 600 .$ | 1,097, 100 100.0 
£ RD ODELOWODUL 28a ene sie ne tat ine eee de 659, 200 | 98.9 Ppa al fe eee eterna 7, 000 11 6A, 20 100.0 
Ww plandihatdwoode s 5c. 2 00. ss Cec be OT bea E(t eee Meee O74, 00 100. 0 
-_ Bottomland hardwood 81, 300 i bat Ce eel fos RS Pe 16, 500 16.9 97, SOO 100.0 
OCT ae ee nee ae en Se 2,803, 200 | 98.9 |. 32, 100 11] 2835300 1020 
ny a / —— ——— — = 
ers SE Gee Rae Se Fee eee 13, 404, 200 63.8 | 3,373, 600 | 16.0 3, 475, 700 16.5 | 782,000 37 1,083 0) 102.0 


1 Includes only inventoried productive forest areas, 


3 Includes 2,802,500 acres classified as slopes in north Goorgia. 
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| Southeast unit—1934 | 


| 


Southwest unit—1934 Central unit—1936 


Tape 33.—Productive forest areas of Georgia survey units, distrib 


} 


North-central 


3 , mS J ie 
Sorest-type nO 
LONGLEAF AND SLASH PINES 


North unit—1936 


1 Does not include 299,100 acres of uninventoried forest land estimated as productive. 
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} ! % 
666, 200, 100.0! 24.6 2, 708,400) 100. 0, 100.0 


Area per- Area per- Area per- Area per- Area per. 
Forest-type group cent of— eent of— cent of— cent of— cent of— 
and condition 
Actual Actual Actual Actual | Actual 
area For- area For- For- For- area For- | 
Type; est Type} est | est Type; est Type| est _ 
01 group, con- | group| con- con- group con- group| con- — 
dition ‘dition dition dition dition dition 
Old growth: Acres . | Acres | Pet. | Pct. | Acres | Pct. | Pct. | Acres | Pct. | Pct. Pet. Acres | Pct. 
lWinicite Sey 105, 100 76.9 20, 800 LO} el6h2 8, 400 1.8 6.1 1.8 136,700; 1.8 
Partive cutaccs2— 420, 300 58.9; 245,300} 11. 6 34. 4 35, 100 7.5 4.9 1.8) 713,700; 9.2 
| i | 1 | =e 
Morale acess. 525, 400} 61.8) 266,100 12.6, 31.3) 48,500 9.3 5. 1 ue 8 Ske A ae el ee a 850, 400, 11.0 
| | | ' 
| _——— —— —————— 
Second growth: 
Sawlog size: 
Wha (ei phrase 1, 461, 600) -1| 579,900) 27. 4 26.6) 118,800) 25.5 5.4 Opa st eet |e eee 2,179, 800) 28. 3 
Partly cut_.-| 192, 300) 3.9 87, 800! 4.2’ 24. 6 66,900; 14.3) 18.8 356, 700 4.6 
Under sawlog size 2, 015, 100) f 0, 815,700 38. 5 DiaeenlLaos 300) 31.3 4.9 3,003,900 38.9 
Reproduction.___| 418, 000 .5 131, 9006. 2; 22.9 25,900) 5.5 4.5 576, 600 7.5 
4, 087, 000 81,615,300 76.3, 26.4 357,900) 76.6 5.9) Oo ear Ts See eS 6,117,000, 79.3 
—=—_— } , ———— —— ed 
Clear-cut__.._------- 448, 200 59. 9| 234,000; 11.1; 31.2 66,100, 14.1 8.8 ae |, Sd | ee 749, 100, 9.7 
All conditions_______. 5, 060, 600 65.6 2,115,400 100.0, 27.4 467,500! 100.0, 6.1) 73,000, 100.0 «9 sista ae 7,716, 500 100.0 
| | | 
| | | I 
SHORTLEAF, LOBLOLLY, AND OTHER PINES 
eee | ; | 
Old growth: | 
Wmctiie. o e=e 3 47, 500 30.3} 16, 000) 4.8) 10.2) 46,000) 1.6) 29.3 6.8 3.4) 23.4) 156,900) 2.5 
Rartly cut o_© -- 51, 400: 3le2 31,900) 9.5) 19.4 32, 600 1. 2) 19.8 (58) 3.0] 22.0 164, 700, Qi, 
—— | 
Motels woes ei 98, 900 30.7) 47, 900) 14.3) 14.9 78, 600 2.8) 24.4) 7.1) il sees “| 321, 800; 522) 
Second growth: | } 
Sawlog size: | 
nents. ee 257, 600) 10.7) 134,200} 40.1) 5.5) 986,900) 35.7) 40.8) 21.9 46.6| 21.1) 2,418,400 38.7 
Partly cut___| 55, 300 4.5 22, 400 6.7 1.8! 716,000) 25.9) 58.1) 22. 1) 15.1) 13.5) 1, 232,100) 19.8) 100.0 ey : 
Under sawlog size, 144, 000 -2| 113,500) 33. 9 5.7| 869,900) 31.5] 43.7 28.6. 26.9) 14.8) 1,991,000) 31.9} 100.0 aa 
Reproduction ___- 32, 700 sil 13, 500) 4. 0 5.8 88,600) 3.2) 38.2 21. 7| 4.3) 20.2 232, 100; 3. 7 100.0 
Mat alse 489, 600 8.3, 283,600) 84.7) 4.8 2,661,400] 96.3) 45.3 24. 2 1,018,900, 92.9) 17.4] 5,873,600) 94. L 100.0 
| | | ; SS—S == < 
Glear-eut. = 2-2 6, 200, 14.6 3, 200) 1.0 ie 5| 25, 100) 2 9) 59.0 7.8 aati 42, 500. Fi ‘il 
All conditions____ 594, 700) 9.5} 334, 700, 100. 0 5. 4,2, 765, 100, 100. 0, 44.3 1,446,100, 100.0 28. 2 1, 097, 100 100.0; 17.6) 6, 237,700 100.0 
| | | 
SHOFTLEAF-LOBLOLLY-HARDWOODS 
Old growth: 
(e NOIC DI fey See ae 35, 000 34.1 13, 500) 11.8) 13.2 23, 400) 2.2| 22.8 taal 3.5) © 22.8) 102, 600 3.8 
Partly cut__=__-» 46, 700 33. 7| 19,900) 17.4) 14.3, 45,200) 4.4) 32.6 4.7) Sk 1427; 138, 700) 5.1 
| as 1 | —o ——+ 
Hin 17 bere 81, 700} 22.2) 33.9 33, 400) 29. 2 13.8 68,600) 6.6) 28.4) 5.7 6.6) 18.2 241, 300 8.9 
Second growth: . 
Sawlog size: 
WhaXes) (rea ee 118, 300 18.0 32, 800} 28.8 5.0) 194,000! 18.6) 29.6 18.1 28.9) 29.3 655, 900, 24. 2 
Partly cut__.| 56, 000 11.5 10, 400 9.1 2.1) 264,200: 25.3) 54.3: | 17.5 10.7; 14.6 487,000, 18.0 
Under sawlog size 82, 500 Tez 31, 200; 27:3 2.7| 432,400) 41.4) 37.9 RAP) 49. 7, 29. 0) 1, 143,100, 42. 2 
Reproduction ___- 28, 000, 16.1 4,800, 4.2 2.8 82,000} 7. 9 47. 2! LORD 3.9; ° 14: 8, 173,900 6.4 
| \ 
movale-sss- Ss 284, 800) 11.6 79,200 69.4 3.2) 972,600} 93.2) 39.6 20. 4| 93. 2, 25. 2) 2, 459, 900; 90. 8 
=—= S=S SS SSS = him epipolar | 
Wlear-cuts se" =2=_ =. | 1, 600 22. 2: 1, 600 1.4| 22.2 Zs 500) .2| 34.8 e Tope 2) 20.8 Us 200, 3 
=——— j ‘ eS Oa eee ee 
All conditions_--____- 368, 100 13.6| 114, 200, 100.0 4. 21, 043, 700: 100. 0. 38.5 516,200 100.0 19.1 


“ag 


at 
var 4 


hah 


ae 4 


pes UPLAND uaxpwoons 


zee 0, 


tk ae group and Soret condi is aeiartl 


: | 
North-central | 


sa a, 


: ‘ 
Central unit—1936 unit—1936 North unit—1936 All apn Bevis 5 ‘ 
Ti PA, j ; ; 
Area per- | Area per- Area per- 
cent of— cent of— cent of— 
Actual [Actual Actual] Actual — 
area For- area For- area | For- = area 
| Type} est Type) est Type est 
| group. con- |group) con- group con- 
dition \dition dition : 
| a = - Te - re ‘ 
Acres | Pct. |.Pct.| Acres | Pet. | Pet. | Acres | Pet. Pet. Acres . | Pet.| Acres | Pct. | Pct.| Acres | Pet. Pee - 
pet tet! 2,300) 1.3) 1.1) 7,200 4.4/ 3.5) 56,800) 8.8) 27.7, 16,200, 4.6) 7.9 122,700 126 59.8, 205,200 89 1000 
= Partly cut... $00) .4| .5| 11,200) 6.8| 7.0) 26,800 4.1| 16.9 37,400! 10.6 23.5) 82,900, 8.5, 521) 159,100 6.8 100.0 "= 
| [ee ets 2) : : 
Papelees «2-2. 3; sy Ly -9 18,400; 11.2 5.1 83,600} 12.9) 22.9 53,600' 15.2) 14.7 205,600 21.1 56.4 364, 300 
Se iiss cae lo =; 
_ Second growth: | | 
_ Sawlog size: | | } | | 
Uncuts.2=--- 15,600 8.4 2.9) 9, 500 5.8 1.8 135, 500) 20.9) 25.2) 76,300) 21.6) 14.2) 301,000, 30.9) 55.9 537, 900, 
Partly cut__ -| 3, 100) 1.7 1.4) 4,800) 2. 9 oa | iy 0 900) 11.1) 33. 2 63, 300) 17.9} 29.2 73, 0 7.5 34.0) 216,600 
Under sawlog | | | | ) 
Riza ee 39 * | 147, 000 79.7, 13.2) 119,700) 72.8) 10.7) 317, 800) 49. 1 28.5) 148,400) 42.1) 13.3) 381,600) 39.2) 34.3) 1,114, 500 
Reproduction___ 14,000, 7.6 16.7 10, 400 6.3) 12.5 36,800) 5. q| 44. 0 11, 400) aa 13.7 10, 900 1.1) 13.1 83, 500 
| a eS See SS ——— ee 
| / : = 
a obalst--* 5... 179, a 97.4] 9.2 144,400, 87.8) 7.4 562,000 86 8 28.8) 299,400) 84.8) 15.3) 767,000 78.7) 39.3) 1,952, 500 34.0 100.0 
: g ; ie) eee 2 500) 
4 5 ee ee dent -9| 24.6 1, 600 1.0) 24.6, 1, 700, 3 26. ia es 2eaee ee 1, 600 x 24.6, 6, 3 | 100.0 
ae <a ic vo | 1 | a os SS 2) See rs a a + 
All etaibcm oe Sod 184,400 100.0' 7.9! 1¢4,400 100.0 7.1. 647,300 100.0’ 27.9! 353,000 100.0 15.2 974,200 100.0 41.9 2,323,300 100.0 103.0 
BOTTOM LAND HARDWOODS ¥ 
ny 
_ Old growth: 
Reticnt 5-2 se 228, 800 27.0, 58.8} 39,200) 13.7) 10.1 91,200) 13.9) 23.5 13,800} 8.6; 3.6) 15,700) 16. 0} 4. 0! 388,700) 19.0 100.0 
PRartlycut_<-. 5 175,100) 20.6) 45.1 98,300) 34.5) 25.3 95,300, 14.5 24.5 8, 100 5.0 21 11,700) 12.0) 3.0) 388,500) 18.9 100.0 — 
: eS ha a 65 Ceara en ge rages fr Uta , 2a lho aca ies * 
motales 2220 7 403,900, 47.6) 52.0) 137,500 48. 2) 17.7; 186, red 28.4) 24. 0} 21,900} 13.6} 2.8, 27,400) 28.0) 3.5 777, 200) 37. ba 100.0, 
. =—_—_—_ aS OO a = ————————$—— ed on 
_ Second growth: | 
__ Sawlog size: } ‘ 
220,300 26.0/ 40.6) 51,200) 18.0) 9.4) 186,500, 28.4) 34.4) 54,400 33.9, 10.0, 30,500, 31.2) 5.6 542, 900) 26.5) 100.0 
Partly cut___ 35,000, 4.1) 18.9 10,400) 3.6} 5.6) 123,800) 18.8) 66. 9) 6,500) 4.0) 3.5 9,400; 9.6) 5.1 185,100 9.0 100.0 
Under sawlog } ‘ | - 
i 154,100) 18.2) 32.1 68,600) 24.0) 14.3) 151,400) 23.0) 31.5 75, 500) 47.0) 15. 7 30,500) 31.2) 6.4 480, 100) 3.5 100.0 : , 
J oe wa i 28,800) 3.4) 62.7 8,800} 3.1] 19.2 5, 900) -9 12.9 2, 400 L 5 LS 3 ' eee fe on 45,900, 221020 | 
467,600) 71.1) 37.3) 138,800) 86.4) 11.1 70, 400) 72.0 5.6 1, 254,000 61.2) 100.0 
SSS SS = ————— as ; 
3,300] .5| 17.9). Re Pe | fee 18,4009 100.0 
a ee eS a ee ee ee ee 
—=—— = | —————— 
7 RAT sotiditions oe 848, 400) 100.0) 41.4 285, 00) 100. 0| 13.9) 657,400 100.0 32.1 160, 700) 100. 0) 7.8) 97, S00! 100.0) 4. | 2, 049, 600 100. 0 100.9 
a ALL TYPES 
4 } 
PA» | 
Old growth: | | 
Rat ee 418, 700 5.9} 42.3) 96,700) 3.2} 9.8} 225,800) 4.1) 22.8 50,300) 2.0) 5.1) 198, 600 7.0} 20.0) 990,1 4.7) 100.0 
Eee 694,300} 9.9) 44.4) 406,600) 13.5) 26. aq 235,000; 4.2) 15.0 77, 100 3.0 4. 9) 151, 700| 5. ‘ 9.7) 1,564,700) 7.4) 100.0 
503, 300) 16.7 8.3} 18.0} 127,400) 5.0) 5.0) 350,300) 12, ‘| 13. 7/88 554, 800 | 12.1 100.0 oul 
ee a ed a a a a | es ee | 2 a © a. 
ay | | ic es 
| | | pat | 
| | [a=] 
—. Uncut. ..---- 12, 7/1, 621, 700} 29.0) 25.6 797, 700) 31.3) 12. 6) 1, 034, ool 36. 5) 16.3) 6,334,900) 30.1 100 
_ __ Partly cut_._/ 341, 700 O11, 28800) SB) 60, 1) 487, 400) 17. 1] 17.7} 319,800) 11.3) 12.9) 2,477,500) 11,8 1020 
es puader sawlog | 
i 32.81, 148, 700} 38.1) 14.9)1, 917,800) 34.3) 24,8/1, 084, 200 42.5) 14.0)1,089, 200) 36.6) 13.4) 7,732,600, 36.8 102.0 
re proton. §21, 500 46.9) 169, 400 4.3] 21.6} 98,200) 3. tins Ban 8.8} 83,700) 2 9) 7. 5) 1,112,000 53 10.0 
fac a SE (ES RSS Re ae Be ee ee see ——_ —|—__, —— 
eG gS 2,417, 00 94.8) 18. 7/2,477,200| 87. 3 14. 0/17, 657,000) $4.0) 100.0 
ORES RE SS LG ee CR a ea al Reece PT aa mannan Satie Se 
> Rhee 12. 0 4, 100 2} 6 7,800; 3}. ST : 
Lbewess “519, 549, 000! “100 0} 12, 1/2, 835,300, 100.0) 123.521, 085, 9 to m0 
~ 
= 
<2, 
Sl 
sa 


Survey unit and date and diameter 
class (inches) 


. 


Southeast (1934): 


1 Negligible. 


os 


'¢ 


a 


= 


2 Abr, Eason r 
ua ¥ 
e . - nah i SW Aas s me iy ‘ 
A eae eM, a i CAVahe > Y ar 
LY 3 SO ree ee Eas a a NAN 
Tare 34.—Sound trees on productive forest land, by diameter class 
[Thousand trees; i. e., 000 omitted] 
Pines Hardwoods i eo 
neal : __| Cypress ois B 
Longleaf) Slash Loblolly | Shortleaf| Other Total t Aan t ie d Total 1a 
189, 378 28, 268 162 11, 544 288, 099 290, 497 | 95, 264 385, 761 57, 813 
86, O19 13, 449 108 7, 675 139, 971 98, 504 31, 972 130, 476 23, 879 
49, 439 7, 814 68 4, 820 85, 179 51, 712 13, O12 64, 724 13, 667 
43, 025 6, 478 53 3, 739 74, 873 30, 947 6, 817 37, 764 8, 658 
21, 957 4, 564 41 2,891 | 42, 501 17, 777 4,732 | 22, 509 5, 492 
13, 113 3, 689 35 2,518 | 27, 683 12, 105 3,380 | 15, 485 3, 406 
6, 585 | 2, 503 20 1, 453 14, 543 6, 700 2, 123 8, 823 1, 394 
2, 889 | 1, 734 11 780 6, 902 3, 985 1, 404 5, 389 526 
1, 072 | 1, 096 5 381 3, 114 2, 423 1, 051 3, 474 224 
414 , 489 2 172 1, 226 1, 291. 627 1, 918 137 
181 280 1 102 651 722 458 1, 180 93 
124 | 194 34 383 398 318 716 59 
65 | 62 22 165 228 177 405 31 
31 38 3 78 1aty/ 129 246 22 
18 | 56 3 77 240 221 461 66 
| 
| 163,775 | 414,313 | 70, 714 506 | 36,137 | 685,445 | 517,646 | 161,685 | 679,331 | 115, 467 | 1, 480, 243 
| rile ; tikgras ; a “3 
| 
| 35,469 | 34,190 | 16,520 515 1,978 | 88, 672 57, 358 28,693 | 86, 051 10,193 | 184, 916 a 
| 16,329] 20,290 | 8,915 435 1,674 | 47, 643 16, 680 7,125 | 23, 805 5, 145 76,593 
12,398 | 14, 827 5, 208 304 1,166 | 33, 903 11, 471 3, 803 15, 274 3, 515 52,692 
11, 334 12, 382 3, 754 169 649 28, 288 5, 049 2, O77 7, 126 1, 991 37, 405 
7, 333 7, 350 2, 517 liz 680 18, 057 3, 355 1, 215 4, 570 1, 348 | 23;975) 
4, 710 4, 774 1, 843 134 515 11, 976 2, 738 924 3, 662 703 16, 341 
2, 505 2, 655 1, 256 79 301 6, 796 1, 857 607 2, 464 278 9, 538 
971 1, 189 777 48 185 3, 170 1, 096 431 1, 527 147 4,844 
396 463 447 20 76 1, 402 508 291 799 45 2, 246 
99 179 272 14 53 617 278 185 463 26 1, 106 
32 109 128 5 17 291 172 90 262 41 | 594 
13 29 99 4 15 160 86 45 131 22 313 
3 26 64 3 13 109 48 22 70 6 185 
3 9 36 1 5 5+ 13 19 OZ) | ees eae 86 , 
3 6 748 Ree ee Boe eae 38 40 34 FANS ee 2a 
91,598 | 98,478 | 41, 865 1, 908 7,327 | 241,176 100, 749 45,561 | 146,310 | 23,460 | 410,946 i 
9,134) 2,609 | 201,998 | 116, 991 3,311 | 334, 043 255, 926 320,192 | 576, 118 2, 576 
4, 951 1, 037 107, 020 59, 415 1, 573 173, 996 65, 447 62, 794 128, 241 LAL 
3, 479 368 57, 106 31, 046 703 92, 702 34, 759 23, 653 58, 412 903 
3, 145 388 36, 901 17, 760 378 58, 572 22, 749 11, 174 33, 923 636 
2, 315 351 22, 334 10, 806 274 36, 080 15, 021 7, 427 22, 448 328 
1, 599 378 14, 626 5, 797 228 22, 628 10, 649 4, 720 15, 369 261 
940 241 8, 293 2, 660 214 12, 348 6, 872 3, 091 9, 963 130 
475 124 4, 560 1, 101 103 6, 363 4, 262 2, 138 6, 400 97 
224 34 2, 686 438 104 3, 486 2, 482 1, 328 3, 810 64 
87 17 1, 689 134 50 1, 977 1, 3385 960 2, 295 30 
74 3 760 50 30 917 646 542 1, 188 20 
Gi tie ae a 439 27 23 505 408 331 739 17 
Cin RR ee 241 6 20 274 251 241 492) | Sea Sa 
20) | 42 SE 1344 | See sees di 161 107 100 207 10 
Se es ET AA ee Bi ha ce eee ae 17 104 103 154 720 fie ep 
26, 466 5, 550 458, 874 246, 231 7, 035 744, 156 421, 017 438, 845 859, 862 6, 243 | 1, 610, 261 
\ 
46 


246, 014 460, 804 


77,380 | 31,778 | 128,895 
39,409 | 12,230| 60,741 

6,193 | 37, 502 

3,747 | 23, 777 

2,709 | 15,827 
9, 155 
4, 063 
1,770 
835 
413 
179 


81 
66 
50 
37 


97 
283, 391 5 345,643 411, 870 


y units (1934-36): 
2 1, 067, 194 

107,346 | 187, 606 530, S68 210, 712 211,113 | 421, 825 
64,634 | 101, 746 306, 709 111, 762 89,411 | 201,173 
55,798 | 63, 254 214, 335 66, 265 47,258 | 113, 523 

29,658 | 38, 232 129, 504 41, 087 31,281 | 72,368 

18,265 | 25, 584 5 81, 420 28, 986 19,642 | 48, 628 

9, 481 5, 6: 7,817 43, 414 17, 576 12,226 | 29, 802 
21, 075 10, 705 7,628 | 18,333 | 

10, 372 6, 206 4,782} 11,078 

4, 986 3,377 2,910 6, 287 

2,441 1,855 1, 684 3, 539 

1, 288 1, 097 950 2, O47 

696 623 576 1, 199 

382 288 618 

28s O48 


518, 341 | 818,261 | 674,690 | 116, 237 |2, 414, 972 


1 Seven inches or larger. as of Apr. 1, 1934. 
TasLe 36.—Increase in round longleaf and slash pines in south Georgia from 1934 to 1938 


7.0 inches and larger 


9.0 inches and larger 


ca re Ten Ti » = as ' 
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TABLE 35.—Turpentine-pine stand and tree conditions in south Geo 9: 34 ae ee Range et 
- Tree history fel hiaeet: aie 
Survey unit and crop history ‘Total 
Round ! Working Resting Worked out 
Southeast: 
Working: M trees M trees M trees M trees M trees Percent M 
VOTES yal rcs (lot leap we ahora ye has AE Ee SEN ee ee, WIE SN eed ephemera 3, 375 5, 604 405 168 9, 552 
IB AK eTe COC ee eyelet Se eS hry a ee oe gk 17, 413 45, 883 5, 213 7, 629 76, 138 
ING YEW Ee Whe ch aS See oN gt pL eer ET, Oe RS 20, 788 5, 618 G97 85, 690 
REStIMsvanduwOrked Outs. S56) Se ed See ee 15, 568 13, 933 7,916 37, 417 
NER OELIN Cl Geeterece ea eye aL eee a es, MI a Soe eh IS eS 14, 651 |_ 373 190 15, 214 
1 
| 51, 007 51, 487 19, 924 15, 903 138/32: |Z 222 a 
Mw 5S UT SE rea re a le 
Wo | Percent Percent Percent Percent 
36.9 | Shad 14.4 3 |B re ae toma 
Southwest: 
‘ Working: M trees M trees M trees M trees 
PSION =k CO een ras oe oe te NSH epeper  ce tig AN aS et 2, 556 3, 249 214 96 6,115 
NS RCKLACECE cee Ose mle oe eS ee Eon Sys Se Ni 4, 586 10, 446 1, 074 2, 405 18, 511 
BRC eA ee eee ea cate OE Sees TU PL 3 Be 7, 142 13, 695 1, 288 | 2, 501 24, 626 
Resting and worked out____- CPST AN) Suber Re 6, 891 5, 146 19, 907 
TANGY (Din Set SE he Rep SE SR RS LS BOR eereee en or ea 293 65 11, 756 
26, 410 13, 695 8, 472 7, 712 56, 289 
a a a Percent Percent Percent Percent 
46.9 24.3 15:1 NG iy al cme sated, NEE es 
Total: 
Working: M trees M trees M trees M trees 
ront-faced ote bs. Sek os od ee ai as igs ee Ra 5, 931 8, 853 619 264 15, 667 
TEYEVEN SEV Te 0 UE coach i a a aS 21,999 56, 329 6, 287 10, 034 94, 649 
BIG rea emer cers er eM Ne ie ee Ee I 27, 930 | 65, 182 6, 906 10, 298 110, 316 
BLESHIMeAnOmORKed OUbs2. <5. -c8 eae es SN pe 2 PARC RENE Tr peat tee wie 20, 824 13, 062 57, 324 
BESTAPETT C] Oaetiy NeeaPe oo Sree EN es P eae IE OME es ew) (Gali eee 269) SGI ee eo years 666 255 26, 970 
77, 417 65, 182 28, 396 23, 615 194;610; | 2502 eS eee 
[PSU sacs Se RE ee 2g oo ee ea patos oe Percent Percent Percent Percent 
39.8 33.5 14.6 Zod eee ae Se aloe 


eee 1k Cen ee 


M trees — 


Item zi 
Annual Annu 
Total average Total average 
; M trees M trees M trees 
TRG MOE! TREE aha, TS MCRL Ga ae eR ee ee a ae Se Le a ok ene ee SA Ae re, ee 1S, ee SOTO | ee as re a 27. BOD We ae 
Increase due to growth of smaller trees 46, 172 11, 543 28, 224 
etecre HS Ot erOLDOLtAliGys: 2 o en ils See aR 5 ae Le ee ge ar ee eee See 7, 785 1, 946 3, 039 
ING Ta CECASe COMM AULT Al CAUSES! S [= swe wae ous ne eee noe meme eee eee See ee ee 38, 387 9, 597 25, 185 
BHU MINN OV OUI CLUULILLTL Se 9 Fy a ke Be ee = Se ee oh el a 18, 886 4, 722 10, 279 
BOHRLOTENMOOGMOEOGIICUSS Hie Seis <2 208 ahs Set ese Noe su ra So ee ee See es ee ee eee 1, 188 297 951 
ReGtalmucusiilal drain = sassy eeu Al 2c rae So ale ee 2 ce neo ae eek ee Reed See Seer oe 20, 074 5, 019 11, 230 
Ne Net change Gunner “vearipenlad.. = oko Sve Sk 2 Ne pa IV Oe neha EE rN ee Oe +18, 313 +4, 578 +13, 955 
MUEME CICOMETC CS ATION LOB. cess CL USL se See CRS PNM Lal ee ales we Te See hee ee ee LON S24Y | Pets sem er aa 41 B50 | see 
EUAOMOMMIC IIL WLOSO COL AM Wel GSMS ook Seperate Ie ey ata te OB Ae a OO gee ny ht PANTY oe eee eh Mal T500))| Sexes 


Sat AP, 4 Tae id : 
Lor ee - ‘ ‘ 
lume of stump wood,' classified according to stump tonn 
AREA 


*! 


Stumps per acre 


1 Blasting basis; 1934-36. 


Tasie 38.—Net board-foot volume on productive forest land of Georgia, ezpressed by Doyle and Scribner log rules and lumber tally,’ 1934-36 


; 
Log rule 
Species group = 
Doyle Scribner 


M board feet | M board feet | M board feet 
2, 066, 800 3, 217, 500 3,861,100 
2, 767, 000 4, 429, 200 5,317, 200° 
3, 488, 300 5, 535, 400 6, 611, 5300_ 
8, 953, 300 12, 699, 900 14,717,200 
1, 041, 100 1, 525, 200 1, 763,400 


18, 256, 500 27, 407, 200 


Red gum ; 2, 193, 100 
_ Black and tupelo gums. 2, 213, 000 
Other soft-textured. 2, 305, 200 

; 2, 223, 000 

1, 136, 900 

1, 117, 800 


11, 189, 000 
983, 000 1, 128, 600 
2 aren 45, 738. 800° 


; 1 Based on International 44-inch rule. 


. ee m 7 wi rs rele | 
See 7 2 i‘ , 
1th z Pee hes doh Lae its, -2 3 
1a tip) bis 3 k a S| 73 De eS 9 
oh d a SEEN i x: ee Sie 
; i < rhs ' 
: Peeters als pla 
i: Table 39.—Net board-foot volume (lumber tally !), by principal tree-species group 
Southeast unit—1934 Southwest unit—1934 Central unit—1936 
| Mree-species|sroup Volume percent of— Volume percent of— Volume percent of i 
Volume : Volume Volume 3 
Survey | Species Survey | Species Survey | Species 
unit group unit group | - unit group 
\ uh ¥ 
Pines: M board feet| Percent | Percent |Mboard feet) Percent | Percent |M board feet| Percent | Percent 
Mon ea feeey se Se seen 2 et te Ee 1, 842, 400 13.7 47.7 1, 155, 200 22.6 29.9 689, 300 9 
TAS cet ate eee ce) Sa ae a oe Be 3, 704, 400 27.7 69.7 1, 493, 600 29. 1 28. 1 119, 200 3 
SHOR Cates erate ae me oe See A BO 7, 300 sul Su! 53, 100 1.0 8 2,153,400 | 13.8 
1Uf0) 0) (oy UGS eee oe ep es eR ele 2, 273, 000 17.0 15.4 | 1,161, 200 22. 7.9 | 7,954, 400 512 
COMES BCT SE II i A eg rE pean 726, 100 5.4 41.2 159, 300 3h 1 9.0 120, 100 
MOtal aeons eee re soe ae Toe TS ee ee 8, 553, 200 63.9 26.5 4, 022, 400 78.5 12.5 | 11, 036, 400 71.0 
Hardwoods: 
TRC Gf a ES ee fe 953, 400 (eu 39.6 150, 800 2.9 6.3 1, 087, 300 
IB acksAndicpelo guns ease 2 Se ee eee 1, 185, 200 8.9 47.0 249, 400 4.9 9.9 929, 700 
‘Ophensolt-textured se ee Wek Se ee a ee ee 626, 300 4.7 24.4 235, 400 4.6 9.2 986, 400 
% 701, 600 5.2 28.9 163, 600 3. 2 6.7 654, 800 
241, 700 1.8 19.5 50, 900 1.0 4.1 273, 400 
287, 900 2.1 23.3 64, 700 133 5.2 489, 400 
ATO NE, co). ge a Ca Bon SL Sh La ne 3, 996, 100 29.8 | 32. 2 914, 800 17.9 7.4 | 4,421,000 
(CDRS Se OS Oe ee eet oan a ee 850, 900 + 6.3 75.3 182, 300 3.6 16, 2 94, 500 
PANES TIE CLES Serene eae 5 2 OEE oe ape ee ee 13, 400, 200 100.0 29.3 | 5,119, 500 100. 0 11.2 | 15, 551, 900 100. 0 
North-central unit—1936 North unit—1936 All units—1934-36 
Pines: By 
onigles fees nee ee sen RU Pete EE soy ee 155, 700 2.5 4.0 18, 500 0.3 0.5 | 3,861, 100 8.4 
PSPS) NC, se a Pe RI cae ane ree (ears ease el [ne cep er eee chee || a en |e RS SSS Se 5, 317, 200 11.6 
iSVaVay ele. 2 A aS ARR IS Tice ee oe ee ee, Se 2, 108, 600 34. 2 31.9 2, 289, 100 41.3 34.6 6, 611, 500 14.4 
Te UCP cS NE Sea SS he aes oe i See 2, 522, 200 40.8 17.1 806, 400 14.5 5.5 | 14, 717, 200 32.1 
CON a (Spey ae Se a ee ae ee a 35, 200 -6 2.0 722, 700 13.0 41.0 1, 763, 400 3.9 
RO tree eee ey te fe a ee oS ee 4, 821, 700 78.1 | 14.9 3, 836, 700 69. 1 11.9 | 32, 270, 400 
Hardwoods: 
Reco tie eee ance ee re ee eee oe ee ee a ee 185, 700 3.0 7.7 32, 100 .6 1:3 2, 409, 300 
BackwandstitpeloxemmMsy ss. eee eae ees 2 98, 900 1.6 3.9 61, 200 1.1 2.4 | 2,524, 400 
Oinermsott-texturedse cs. 2 oe ee ee 472, 300 7.6 18. 4 242, 600 4.4 9.5 | 2, 563, 000 
TSisra UC ieStS 2h OS ES eae Re See Se neler oe al 207, 200 3.4 8.5 700, 300 12.6 28.9 2, 427, 500 
MIT CIOAKSHeLS cee es ae) we AT See Se ties SS 221, 000 3.6 17.9 450, 900 8.1 36. 4 1, 237, 900 
BOthersfintm-textiredess se ee eek See ey a te ome 169, 100 2.7 13.7 226, 600 4.1 18.3 1, 237, 700 
CS EN Ie oe at oe er ee a A ener 1, 354, 200 21.9 10.9 1, 713, 700 30.9 13.8 | 12,399, 800 
HOSS ADS Ss oS REE Se SBS aes eee ae eves eee een Senin EES | Perret tk) Eee ony ee Bek S DE 900, (2) pu! 1, 128, 600 
BAUS EGIDS aera cee nS Ne ye Suede ee ee aN 6, 175, 900 100. 0 13:6 5, 551, 300 . 100.0 12.1 | 45, 798, 800 100. 0 
aie ; _! Based on International }4-inch rule. 
: 2 Negligible. 
Lxe) 
na oe eet Sa "7 7h . y ey 


te 
vESY 
forest oli we Me cihar species pe ee a ce ae 


" Southwest unit—1934 


Volume percent of— Volume percent of— 
Volume | Volume 5 
Survey | Species Survey | Species 
unit group unit group 


M board feet) Percent | Percent |M hoard feet’ Percent | Percent 
966, 800 11.3 34.1 398, 700 9.9 14.0 


: | See 
_ Soft-textured 1, 321, 900 36.5) 53.7] 210,000 25.7 8.5 


Z +. Finn-toxtored ‘ 614, 500 49.9 41.2 84, 600 30.3 5.7 


2, 903, 200 21.7 ; 693, 300 


e 1, 468, 500 17.2 : 872, 500 
Hardwoods: 
Soft-textured 938, 500 } } 307, 500 
Firm-textured _ _- 236, 100 } i 90, 500 


2, 643, 100 I a 1, 270, 500 7 i 1, 316, 700 


i 4, 688, 200 : : 2, 066, 000 : .0 | 6,390, 600 

- Hardwoods: 

J Soft-textured ___ 1, 044, 100 i y 231, 000 , f 1, 103, 300 
nay Firm-textured 290, 600 : : 78, 400 : : 469, 400 

ota” oh See SS | ee ee ee eee rs 
ie 6, 022, 900 : : 2, 375, 400 | 7, 963, 300 


‘| 


624, 200 f : 276, 000 i z 2, 797, 200 


197, 300 . P 35, 500 2 i 687, 500 
65, 700 ¢ h 9, 300 . ' 308, 200 


887, 200 i L 320, 800 . 2 3, 792, 900 


805, 500 ) 409, 200 10. , 378, 400 


114, 000 E e 33, 900 c . 52, 800 
24, 300 A ; 16, 400 1s i 34, 400 


943, 800 ; } 459, 500 


8, 553, 200 100. 0 "26.5 | 4,022, 400 100.0 -5 | 11,036, 400 


_ Hardwoods: 
, Soft-textured 3, 615, 800 100. 0 41.9 817, 900 100.0 I 3, 097, 900 
1, 231, 200 100.0 25.1 279, 200 100.0 1, 417, 600 


13, 400, 200 100. 0 29.3 | 5,119, 500 100.0 .2 | 15, 551, 900 


North-central unit—1936 North unit—1936 


> 195, 600 4.0 6.9 356, 500 9.3 5 2,838, 800 
Hardwoods: 
Soft-textured 90, 500 } 3.7 102, 000 30.3 1 | 2,462, 300 
-Firm-textured___- 78, 200 : 5.2 360, 000 26.1 : 1, 491, 600 


364, 300 5.4] 818,500, 8) 120) 6,792,700 


4 171, 500 7 ; 220, 100 x 3, 281, 600 
ite Zee 
—  ——s Soft-textured 66, 900 ; 43, 600 . 1, 872, 900 
P i i { 91, 400 i R 215, 500 7 24. SS4, 800 
aa!’ ry > (lal St | BOR ot ee 


} 


ae 329, 800 : 479, 200 x : 6, 089, 300 
 Second-growth, sawlog-size, uncut: SS SS eS ee ee 
_ Pines 8, 164, 000 ; ‘ 2, 453, 600 . 18, 762, 400 
Hardwoods: ; 

_ Soft-textured 460, 800 139, 700 : 7 | 2,978, 900 | 
Meinoritertnired awe ser ests es ne ha utaet uk 264, 100 : 7) 578 400 41, 680, 900 0 | 


i ae [ r | 
3, 888, 900 i 7. 18.5 28, 422, 0 


Fa ey jen 4 oe hang vee 3 ay 


oie 


: st Mint Wes: ‘ i Vi Pea ieehs a 
Tasie 40.—Net board-foot volume (lumber tally),! by forest condition and principal Speci 


North-central unit—1936 _ North unit—1936 
Forest condition and species group 2 Volume percent of— Volume percent of— Volume percent o 
Volumic <i sennel pen | VOlunie. | Penanet eauannennG | sea\Volcinie ; 
Survey | Species Survey | Species Survey | Species 
unit group unit group unit group 
Second-growth, sawlog-size, partly cut: M board feet| Percent | Percent |M board feet) Percent | Percent |M board feet} Percent Percent 
IPANES ee te ee art eh tern eyes URE Ll eS et sos 1, 092, 700 22.7 20. 2 615, 000 16.0 11.4 5, 405, 100 16.7 100. 
Hardwoods: 
SOPECLOM LLCO e mean ee ons eee CA 8 ee ee 115, 300 15. 2 10.8 35, 200 10.5 3.3 1, 070, 800 12.4 
TY bis wees | ges ols ape = LS ag ie ae ee eed 134, 300 22.5 20. 6 134, 100 9.7 20.6 651, 600 13.3 
VLROYIEEY Leyte Ee ces 2S Ea ds ace op eee herp ce BL 1, 342, 300 PAlar i 18.8 784, 300 14.1 11.0 7, 127, 500 15.6 
All under-sawlog-size conditions: 8 | 
Tita Sea ee ee ee ES 197, 900 4.1 10.0 191, 500 5.0 9.7 | 1,982, 500 6.1 
Hardwoods: 
RON LeEMUULed sete seen ee es set Se = Ee oe eee Be 23, 400 3.1 9.7 16, 300 4.8 6.8 240, 400 2.8 
PIT RIECOR OUT G a ae se ees Ree SE ee Ee 29, 300 = Ih 9 15.1 89, 800 6.5 46.3 194, 200 4.0 
: 
Ny SOLS lee sete eer a he aS Ne van eee } 250, 600 4.1 | 10.4 297, 600 5.4 12.3 2, 417, 100 5.3 
mn All conditions: . S| — = 
iW [ATTICS Sean et ante See RE eee ee a ee | 4,821, 700 100.0) - 149 3, 836, 700 100.0 11.9 | 32, 270, 400 100. 0 
BAT Hardwoods: } 
; BOLe-vexturedtss*.co- A eer he. Sie ee ew | 756, 900 100. 0 8.8 336, 800 100. 0 3.9 | 8, 625, 300 100. 0 
RnTMEnOR LUNE samc e en ee se eee | 597, 300 100. 0 1252 1, 377, 800 100. 0 28. 1 4, 903, 100 100. 0 
INOUE | Fae Re Ee WS pra ie ec SS creme 6, 175, 900 100.0 13.5 | 5,551, 300 100.0 12.1 | 45,798, 800 | 100.0 


1 Based on International 44-inch rule. 
2 Cypress is included in soft-textured hardwoods. 
3 Mainly in residual sawlog-size trees. 


Tasie 41.—WNet board-foot volume’ by species and tree-diameter group 


a ay 


Get Pains gee aL $2, | Southeast South vest Centra! North-ceentral| North unit— Siete hth oite rae 
Species group and tree-diameter group (inches) | mit—1934 unit—1934 unit—1936 | unit—1936 1936 All units—1934-36 : 
= : eins Se | 
Pines: | M board feet | M board feet | M board feet | M board feet | M board feet | M board feet | Percent ? 
WG Tie TEE cart a CN Se La em Me at 3, 283, 500 1, 555, 300 4, 441, 200 2, 031, 200 2, 017, 700 18, 328, 900 41-3 
AEE Raph pe ea SE oe ee Ses ag Bt 8 3, 149, 000 | 1, 423, 700 3, 502. 800 1, 584, 500 | 1, 096. 700 10, 756, 700 33.3 — 
RIGOR Abeer teeta Me oe oe nt A aks cr eno ene SP | 1, 290, 900 | 626, 000 © 1, 882. 800 | 775, 900 438. 900 5, 014, 500 uly. 6 oe 
PO PRSCELGL STAT) ae toe oth, shag IS ST he ed UR, 28 es PE, | $29, 800 417, 400 | 1, 209, 600 | 430,100 _ 283, 400 3, 170, 300 © 
8, 553, 200 4, 022, 400 11, 036, 400 4, 821, 700 3, 836, 700 32, 270, 400 
ee gi aoe eee || Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
26.5 12.5 34.2 | 14.9 shes pe aale hen.” 
Hardwoods: | M board feet | M board feet | M board feet | M board feet | M board feet 
IME OTe 5 ie ESE aR Se ae ED tite eS, SM chen ae 2, 077, 800 554, 200 2, 608, 600 849, 100 1, 063, 100 7, 152, 800 
OOD GY PALL SS RLS, Se Ge eee Sa en ee SR fa shapes aL | 1, 501, 200 302, 400 1, 630, 000 464, 000 566, 900 4, 464, 500 
SUG) (ERS Tse ee eas A ORY Se Age a SN at | 417, 100 58, 200 182, 400 41, 100 83, 700 | 782, 500 
3, 996, 100 914, 800 4, 421, 000 1, 354, 200 1, 713, 700 12, 399, 800 
see TOES cpphid SSDS GES SSS oo ooo o cre SE oabaae | Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
“a | 32.2 7.4 | 35.7 10.9 BAB Mee eae eras 
N: Cypress: M board feet | M board feet | M board feet | M board feet | M board feet 
10 to 12 403, 300 91. 900 27, 200 400 522, 800 
7 14 to 16 203, 900. 46, 500 25, 600 500 276, 500 
baat 18 to 20 80, 000 15, 700 205200; ee sone eee | eee 115. 900 
“S 22 and up 163, 700 28, 200 DN ROOK ars Senos See oem | eae eee 213, 400 
; 850, 900 182, 300 G4 500 hah ek See ee aes 900 1, 128, 600 
OEE a carga ghee are ecg Se Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
ob 75.3 16. 2 (ee Ca se aN Sa era, a ify [S cs Sek wiles 
M board feet | M board feet | M board feet | M board feet | M board feet 
13, 400, 200 5, 119, 500 15, 551, 900 6, 175, 900 5, 551, 300 45, 798, 800 |_____ 
a] ES gee ae a er eee Ee 5 
eo WOsegeS Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
29.3 IE 2 33.9 13.5 : 12/71 ae ae eae 
1 Lumber tally, based on International 14-inch rule. 
5 2: 


yee ee z ~ = a ree ry ieee eet as ad, ai 


ode Sound trees, sawlog size: 
- Sawlog material. ___ 


Soft-textured: 
Sound trees, sawlog size: 
Sawlog material__________-_-- 
Upper stems and limbs 
Sound trees, under sawlog size______- 
Sound culls 
Rotten culls 


wt _ Firm-textured: 
Sound trees, sawlog size: 


~ Total hardwood: 
Sound trees, sawlog size: 


al, all species: 

"Sound trees, sawlog size: 
Sawlog Ut Seen eee a ed 
Upper stems and limbs-_--__-_------------.-- 


Sound trees, under sawlog size____._-_-------__- 
Mescuien CULS a wie: 0 Seo oe es tS 


Sound trees, sawlog size: 
___- Sawlog material 
Upper stems 
a Sound trees, under sawlog size 
; ‘Sound culls 


Sound trees, sawlog size: 
- Sawlog material.___.__._...... Sactanneeh. 
Upper stems and limbs 
Sound trees, under sawlog size___ 
Sound culls 


M cubic feet 
1, 512, 020 
445, 870 

871, 140 

16, 060 

2, 490 


2, 847, 580 


636, 490 
274, 260 
812, 750 
208, 380 
154, 430 


2, 086, 310 


203,190 | 


107, 570 
167, 860 
109, 200 

48, 520 


636, 340 


Volume percent of— 


Species | Quality 
class 


Percent 
53.1 
15.7 
30.5 


M cubic feet Percent 
710, 050 — 57.0 
199, 910 16.0 
325, 860 — 26. 1 
10, 180 
1,410 


1, 247, 410 | 


145, 900 
61, 960 
167, 260 
91, 470 
28, 120 


494, 710 


192, 720 
86, 100 
214, 170 
152, 040 
37, 340 | 


682, 370 | 


902, 770 
286, 010 
540, 030 
162, 220 

38, 750 


es a oe ee a 


1, 929, 780 100. 0 


North unit—1936 


663, 910 | 57.9 
92, 490 8.1 

319, 720 27.8 
65, 040 5.7 

5, 380 15 


1, 146, sal 100.0 


671, 410 
1, 565, 450 
306, 910 
182, 130 


5, 371,170 | 


All units—1934-36 


5, 552, 990 58.7 
1, 120, 430 11.9 
2, 587, 40 27.4 
173, 050 18 
___:15, 720 720 -2 100.0 


"9,449, 730, 100.0 | ; mri 


——— | ee 


1, 504, 690 
705, 470 | 
1, 775, 250 | 
525, 630 | 
345, 620 


4, 856, 660 


Taste 42.—WNet cubic-foot volume of sound material’ by species group and quality class—Continued 


. North-Central unit—1936 North unit—1936 : All units—1934-36 - 
- Volume percent of— Volume percent of— Volume percent of 
Species group * and quality class i NG, eas Bee ann Tent Mere bd) 
Volume Volume . Volume 
Species | Quality _| Species | Quality Species | Quality 
group class group class group class 
Hardwood—Continued. { 
Firm-textured: 
Sound trees, sawlog size: M cubic feet | Percent | Percent | M cubic feet | Percent | Percent | M cubic feet | Percent | Percent 
Sawilogmateriale vee oes soe dl 108, 090 Zon l 12.6 246, 320 21.9 28.8 856, 060 26. 1 100.0 
Upper stems and limbs____------------- 56, 400 | 12.1 12.3 132, 760 11.8 29.1 456, 730 13.9 100.0 
Sound trees, under sawlog size______________ 188, 750 40.3 17.5 398, 840 35.5 7.0 1, 076, 350 32.9 100.0 
SOT GU CUS hey cee eens re! Ree SE BS ae 77, 380 16.5 12.6 234, 050 20.9 38. 1 613, 900 18.7 100.0 
PR uT erp CULIS sees men eee cy eS ee 37, 590 8.0 13.7 111, 670 9.9 40.7 274, 500 8.4 100. 0 ?. 
BIO Lelleeiere sores es Gye bees Byte de) ha 468, 210 | 100.0 14.3 1, 123, 640 100. 0 34.3 3, 277, 540 100. 0 100.0 
Total hardwood: 
Sound trees, sawlog size: | | . 
iSfeieAloyed sau hist (ee we A ee 237, 720 | 26.7 10.1 304, 140 22.9 12.9 2, 360, 750 29.0 100.0758 
Upper stems and limbs_______--_-----_- 124, 170 14.0 10.7 163, 490 12.3 14.1 1, 162, 200 14.3 100. 0 
Sound trees, under sawlog size 326, 910 | 36.7 11.5 459, 780 34.7 16.1 2, 851, 600 35.1 100.0 
BOUT CKCHIIS = eee ee eee Ot 3 133, 200 15.0 DLS 264, 350 19.9 2352 1, 139, 530 14.0 100. 0 
Rotten eulls_ | 67, 450 | 7.6 10.9 135, 220 10. 2 21.8 620, 120 7.6 100. 0 
MEDSOYICE big SARE Sik LS A a Ae a od 889, 450 | 100.0 10.9 1, 326, 980 100. 0 16.3 8, 134, 200 100.0 100.0 
Total, all species: | 
Sound trees, sawlog size: | 
Baywlopumateninli=s) an e/a Se sake le 1, 045, 950 | 46.7 13. 2 968, 050 39. 2 12. 2 7, 913, 740 45.0 100. 0 
iWjpperstems‘and jJimbs*_ = 222-2 22 2-2 see 241, 530 | 10.8 10. 6 255, 980 10.3 11.2 2, 282, 630 13.0 100. 0 
Sound trees, under sawlog size________-_____--__- | 702, 410 | 31.3 12.9 779, 500 31.5 14.3 5, 439, 140 30.9 100. 0 
SHOYTH RUG EWN Se I SA a a eh re | 180, 420 | 8.1 13.7 329, 390 13.3 25.1 1, 312, 580 7.5 100.0 | 
PRO UNETIACUHIG eee ee eG RS ar i ee | 68, 920 | 3.1 10.8 140, 600 TE 22.1 635, 840 3.6 100. 0 
WAM es ke DNs a PR en aes ee RE NS 3 2, 229, 230 | 100.0 2G: 2, 473, 520 100. 0 14.1 17, 583, 930 100. 0 100. 0 
1 Excluding bark. 2 Cypress included with soft-textured hardwood. 


Taste 43.—Net cordwood volume of sound material’ by species group and quality class 


Southeast unit—1934 Southwest unit—1934 Central unit—1936 


a Volume percent of — Volume percent of— Volume percent of— 
ny Species group ? and quality class 
+ Volume Volume Volume 
's Species | Quality Species | Quality Species | Quality 
ey group | class group class group class 
Sh Pine: 
Sound trees, sawlog size: Cords Percent | Percent Cords Percent | Percent Cords Percent | Percent 
Rawlon materials: 2-622 as eS ae 19, £06, 500 51.5 27.5 9, 297, 600 55.5 12:9. 24, 123, 400 64. 0 33.4 
WM GrtStelis= sae Sees ne oe tPA ek STS 5, 889, 800 15.3 40.1 2, 632, 400 15.7 18.0 3, 447, 400 9.1 23.5 
Sound trees, under sawlog size___-_------------- 12, 481, 900 32.5 34.5 4, 668, 500 27.9 12.9 9, 611, 400 25.5 26.6 
VOTE GL TE Se See ee 215, 100 6 | 9.4 135, 600 8 6.0 455, 800 12 20. 1 
- Rotten culls | 33, 200 Bil 16.1 18, 700 al 9.1 65, 600 Ar) 31.8 
: PO bal ep ameae cae Wal aoa ee eee ee 38, 426, 500 100. 0 30. 6 16, 752, 800 100. 0 13.4 37, 703, 600 100.0 30.1 
% Hardwood: | 
f Soft-textured: 
‘ Sound trees, sawlog size: : 
Hawilaremnateniale../ 92-2. 22 ose 9, 087, 100 28.5 41.8 2, 098, 300 27.8 9.7 7, 812, 000 31.0 35.9 
Gpper stems and limbs- ---_-----=----- 4, 315, 200 13.6 38.9 973, 700 12.9 8.8 4, 254, 800 16.9 38. 3 
Sound trees, under sawlog size____--------__ 12, 866, 300 40. 4 46.0 2, 634, 400 34.9 9.4 9, 352, 800 37.0 33. 4 
RIT CU Skee ere eee ets Fae ee eS 3, 208, 300 10.1 39.7 1, 413, 700 18.7 17.5 2, 138, 500 8.5 26. 4 
NSO LOPTINCILL San ene een. Se Mee NE is pe 2, 359, 700 7.4 44.6 431, 200 5.7 8.2 | 1, 677, 500 6.6 31.8 f 
BOC Aleem ee a me ee ee TEL 31, 836, 600 100. 0 42. 9 7, 551, 300 100. 0 10. 2 25, 235, 600 100. 0 34.0 as 
Firm-textured: 
Sound trees, sawlog size: es: 
Sawlopenlatenialess == sees eee ae 2, 940, 000 30. 2 23.5 683, 300 23.6 5.5 3, 659, 700 27.8 29.3 
Upper stems and limbs___-_------------ 1, 709, 200 17.6 23. 7 384, 800 13.3 iB} 2, 139, 900 16. 2 20°70 
Sound trees, under sawlog size______________ 2, 667, 200 27. 4 15.7 749, 000 25.9 4.4 4, 325, 000 32.8 25tae 
Noumage ull stesso ee 1, 669, 200 17,2 17.7 933, 600 32. 3 9.9 2, 031, 000 15. 4 21.5 — 
outeniculis hae ae Eb ok cee ee 741, 800 7.6 17.5 142, 100 4.9 3.4 1, 033, 200 7.8 24.5 
Biota lawman aes a 9, 727, 400 100. 0 19.3 2, 892, 800 100. 0 i. 7 13, 188, 800 100.0 26.2 ae 
—————=—_—_—_—_=S| ——S] SS _—————SSS——S_|_—_E eS OSS OSS Oe eee eee 
See footnotes at end of table. 
54 
nd , 


Ey pa Southwest unit—1934 
we ee pits r 


Prattne x 


ey: a 
meme % Species group ? and qentGy class 


Neohinds percent of— Volume percent of— 
| Volume 
Species | Quality Species Quality 
group class group class 

| i ’ 


ty - 
Hardwood—Continued. 
Total hardwood: 
Sound trees, sawlog size: Cords Percent | Percent Cords Percent Cords 
Sawlog material 12, 027, 100 23.9 35. 2 2, 751, 600 26. 6 11, 471, 700 
Upper stems and limbs 6, 024, 400 14.5 32.9 1, 358, 500 13.0 6, 394, 700 
Sound trees, under sawlog size 15, 533, 500 37.4 34.5 3, 383, 400 32.4 -5 | 13,677, 800 
4, 877, 500 11.7 27.8 2, 347, 300 | 22.5 a 4, 169, 500 
3, 101, 500 7.5 32.7 573, 300 | 5.5 2, 710, 700 
ee te ee a eee |—____— 
41, 564, 000 100.0 33.4 | 


10, 444, 100 100. 0 .4 | 38, 424, 400 


Total, all species: 
Sound trees, sawlog size: 
Sawlog material 
Upper stems and limbs 
Sound trees, under sawlog size 


31, 833, 600 39.8 
11, 914, 200 14.9 
28,015,400} 35.0 8,051,900} 29.6 
5, 092, 600 6.4 2, 482, 900 | 9.1 
3, 134, 700 3.9 : 592, 000 | 2.2 | 


79,990,500 100.0 27,196,900 | 100.0 | 


12, 079, 200 44.4 
3, 990, 900 14.7 


35, 595, 100 
9, 842, 100 

23, 289, 200 
4, 625, 300 
2,776, 300 | 


76,128,000 100.0 | 


North-central unit—1936 North unit—1936 All units—1934-36 


Sound trees, sawlog size: 


Sawlog material 
Upper stems 
_ Sound trees, under sawlog size 


_ Sound culls 


Rotten culls 


10, 402, 500 
1, 513, 200 
5, 139, 500 

619, 100 
19, 300 


17, 693, 600 


8, 478, 200 
1, 182, 100 
4, 284, 600 
845, 100 
69, 500 


14, 859, 500 


_ Hardwood: 
_ Soft-textured: 


___ Sound trees, sawlog size: 


Sawlog material 

Upper stems and limbs 
Sound trees, under sawlog size 
Sound culls 


- ¥Firm- textured: 
Sound trees, sawlog size: 
Sawlog material 
Upper stems and limbs 
Sound trees, under sawlog size 


Total hardwood: 
Sound trees, sawlog size: 
Sawlog material_ 
Upper stems and limbs 


a _ Sound trees, under sawlog size 


Sound culls 


Total 


- Total, all species: 
i Sound trees, sawlog size: 


Sawlog material 
Upper stems and limbs 
Sound trees, under sawlog size 


3, 482, 800 
1, 955, 600 
5, 152, 500 
2, 049, 500 
1, 037, 600 


13, 678, 000 


17, 326, 500 


4, 456, 000 
2, 575, 000 
7, 251, 600 
4, 074, 800 
2, O84, 000 


20, 441, 400 


12, 934, 200 
3, 757, 100 
11, 536, 200 
4, 919, 900 


2, 158, 500 


35, 300, 900 


74, 181, 300 


12, 486, 200 
7, 213, 200 
17, 013, 300 
9, 437, 600 
4, 220, 300 


50, 370, 600 


34, 219, 200 
14.1) 18,308, 200 
16.1 44,998, 800 
23.3 | 17,518, 600 
21.9) — 9,507,100 


16.4 124, 551, 900 


A 106, 327, 400 
11.4 | 32,973, 100 
14.2) 81,184,700 | 
24.9 19, 789, 300 
2.2| 9,713,400 


141 | 249, 987, 900 | 


1,000 pieces 
13, 608 
4, 590 
2, 185 
870 
339 


Percent 
59.8 


1,000 pieces 
10, 412 


Percent 
64.3 


1,000 pieces 
24, 020 
9, 411 
4, 785 


Percent 
61.9 


1,000 pieces 

4, 109 

2, 855 

1, 906 

1, 463 

971 

339 

107 

22 


11, 772 


Percent 
32.6 


1,000 pieces 

2, 657 

2, O84 

2, 331 

1, 223 

670 

307 

104 

59 


9, 435 


Percent 
32.3 


1,000 pieces 

6, 766 

4, 939 

4, 237 

2, 686 

1, 641 

646 

211 

81 


21, 207 


Percent 
32.4 


e 


0-18.9 inches | 


1,000 pieces 

359 
584 
641 
504 
301 
172 
109 

91 


2, 761 


Percent 
7.6 


1,900 pieces 


Percent 
3.4 


1,000 pieces 
359 
758 
933 
725 
443 
251 
155 
131 


3, 755 


Percent 
57 


1,000 pieces 


18, 076 
8, 029 
4, 732 
2, 837 
1, 611 

546 
216 
113 


36, 160 


Percent 
100.0 


1,000 pieces 


13, 069 
7,079 
5, 223 
2, 165 


1, 056 


386 
150 
99 


29, 227 


Percent 
100. 0 


1,000 pieces 


31, 145 
15, 108 
9, 955 


Percent 
100.0 


Percent 


¥ 


Survey unit and date and saw-timber-per- 
acre class (board feet) ! 


Southeast (1934): 
Less than 1,000 
1,000-1,999__ 
2,000-2,999_ _ _ 


Southwest (1934): 
eSSit batt), 000 Soe ee ee ee aot ap 


(board feet) 1 


Central (1936): 


5,000-9,999 


North-central (1936): 


PBeSS GMA ht QU Ee See tee ee oe te ois ce 


1,000-1,999__ _ __ 
2,000-2,999)_ _____..-_ 
3,000-3,999 


North (1936): 
Less than 1,000 
1,000—-1,999._____. 
2,000-2,999 
3,000-3,999 
4,000-4,999_______- 
5,000-9,999 _ 


we 
yy 
- 


All units (1984-36): 
Less than 1,000... _. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Tabue 45.—Area and gross board-foot volume of saw timber, by volume of saw timber per acre and forest-lype group 


DBE SCR vs (8 cel 60 (ee a 


TOM OL a OL Gene eee te epee ce dob aoe eee 


Survey unit and date and saw-timber-per-acre class 


AREA 
Turpentine pine Nonturpentine pine | Upland hardwood | Big hard- All type groups 
Acres Percent Acres Percent Acres Percent | Acres Percent Acres Percent 
337, 800 15.5 44, 400 6.6 9, 300 42,7 | 31, 100 4.7\ 422, 600 12.0 
781, 400 35.9 110, 500 16.6 3, 900 17.9 | 91, 300 13.9 987, 600 23.0 
408, 600 18.7 108, 200 16,2 3, 900 17.9 | 90, 300 13.7 611,000 | 17.3 
233, 500 10.7 100, 400 15.0 1, 600 7.3 | 82, 500 12.6 418, 000 11.8 
158, 000 78 69, 300 | Ce el | Repos Oe : 74, 700 ye 302, 000 £6 
214, 100 9.8 166, 500 24.9 3, 100 | 14.2 180, 600 27.4 564, 300 16.0 
45, 900 2 68, 500 10.3 | 108, 200 16.4 222, 600 | 6.3 
2, 179, 300 100. 0 667, 800 100.0 | 21, 800 100.0 659, 200 100.0 3, 528, 100 100.0 
157, 400 16.9 | 18, 400 6.5 | 11, 100 34. 0 22, 400 11.3 209, 300 14.5 
335, 500 35.9 51, 100 | 18.2 6, 400 19.6 41, 600 2.8 434, 600 | 20.0 
163, 800 17.5 | 47, 900 17.0 8, 000 24.5 26, 400 13.3 246, 100 17.0 
116, 600 12.5 32, 700 | 11.6 2, 400 7.3 | 25, 600 12.9 177, 300 12.3 
53, 500 5.7 28, 000 10.0 2, 400 7.3 21, 500 10.8 105, 400 | 7.3 
89, 400 9.6 66,300| 23.6 2, 400 733 44, 800 22.5 202,900 | 14.0 
17, 600 1.9 BEN (OOname isis Lee or ees IES 222: | 16, 800 8.4 71, 100 4.9 
933, 800 100. 0 281,100! 100.0 32, 700 100. 0 199, 100 100.0 | 1,446,700 | 100.0 
| 
Pine and pine-hard- é | 
and Upland hardwood Bottom-land hardwood All type groups 
erie coe 4 a0 
Acres Percent Acres | Percent | Acres | Percent Acres Percent 
ote ae 148, 900 5.9 24, 300 | 8.4 12, 500 2.5 185, 700 | 5.6 
pie SERS xen 544, 400 21.4 70, 300 24. 1 71, 100 | 14.3 685, 800 20.6 
411, 500 16.2 58, 500 20.1 73, 600 | 14.8 543, 600 16.4 
339, 600 13.4 46, 800 16. 1 52, 700 10.6 439, 100 13.2 
243, 400 9.6 25, 900 8.9 | 53, 500 10.8 322, 800 9.7 
Ah eeN, ee 556, 100 21.9 53, 500 18.4 | 162, 300 | 32,7 771, 900 23.2 
ule! Meath Biles oh 293, 600 11.6 11, 700 4.0 71, 100 14.3 76, 400 11.3 
| — ————— es 
Fae She al 2, 537, 500 100. 0 291, 000 100. 0 496, S00 100.0 3, 325, 300 100.0 
} ; 
Geel oce ee 52, 800 4.9 9, 700 5.0 | 1, 600 | 1.9 64, 100 4.7 
235, 300 21.7 53, 600 27.7 11, 400 | 13.8 300, 300 22.1 
178, 500 16.4 44, 600 23.1 | 11, 400 13.8 234, 500 17.2 
120, 900 luisa 30, 000 15.5 | 9, 800 11.8 160, 700 11.8 
93, 300 8.6 17, 900 | 9.3 10, 500 12.7 121, 700 | 9 
Bees Gay = 280, 700 25.8 34, 200 17.7 | 28, 400 34.3 343, 300 25.2 
pe? Bee ae 125, 000 11.5 3, 200 | 1.7 | 9, 700 11.7 137, 900 10.1 
net ees ae 1, 086, 500 100.0 193,200 | 100.0 | 82, 800 100.0 1, 362, 500 100.0 
- Bi. 
oe eR al 34, 400 3.3 | 120, 400 | 20.8 | 3, 200 4.8 158, 000. | 9.3 
257, 200 24.3 190, 800 32.9 | 9, 400 14.0 457, 400 28 
221, 300 20.9 118, 000 20. 3 | 14, 900 22.1 354, 200 2.8 
187, 200 14.9 60, 200 10. 4 | 7, 800 11.6 225, 200 | 13.2 
110, 300 10.4 39, 900 6.9 | 7, 800 11,6 158, 000 | 23 
ee ee ee 3 226, S00 21.5 45, 300 7.8 | 20, 300 30.1 292, 400 | 71 
5 eee ee 50, 000 4.7 5, 500 | 9 | 3, 900 5.8 59, 400 a5 
GPA de ae 1, 057, 200 100.0 580,100 | 100.0 67, 300 100. 0 1, 704, 600 100.0 
| — } — = = ——— = _— ———— = 
apes Ps Ne 794, 100 9.1 174, 800 15.6 | 70, S00 4.7 1, 089, 700 a1 
Pn Pa 2, 315, 400 26.5 325,000 | 29.1 | 225, 300 15.0 2, 885, 700 25.3 
1, 539, 800 17.6 238, 000 | 20.8 216, 600 | M44 1, 889, 400 17.5 
1, 100, 900 12.6 141, 000 12.6 178, 400 11.9 1, 420, 300 12.5 
EA 755, 800 8&6 86, 100 | ar 168, 000 11.2 1, 009, 900 &9 
1, 599, 900 18.3 138, 500 124 436, 400 ao 2, 174, 800 | 19.1 
eee 637, 300 7.3 | 20, 400 | 1.8 | 200, TOO 13.9 867, 400 * 
PE ———— oe ———— a = . a = ——— . — 
Teorey 8, 743, 200 | 100.0 | 1, 118, 800 100.0 1, 508, 200 100.0 11, 367, 200 100.0 
i \ 


rs 
ote 


Taste 45—Area and gross board-foot wolatie of saw timber, by dolaenpa OF sai timber per 


yes r} ¥ 


VOLUME 
Survey unit and date and saw-timber- « . . . Bottom-land 
per-acre class (board feet) 1 Turpentine pine Nonturpentine pine Upland hardwood Termaeaaatl All type groups 
M board M board M board M board M board 
Southeast (1934): feet Percent feet Percent feet Percent feet Percent feet Percent 
SSS iti an tL OOOM ieee eee ee ee 252, 200 4.3 33, 300 1.0 2, 300 5.0 19, 900 0.5 307, 700 2:3 
HPQOD= 1809 aus awaken mee iene L/L 1, 137, 600 19.2 163, 700 5.1 5, 000 10.8 138, 200 3.6 | 1,444, 500 11.0 
OOD, GOO Rasa e wh Rete Sie ete se 987, 500 16.6 267, 300 8.3 9, 600 20. 7 225, 500 5.8 1, 489, 900 11.4 
BONS COD Maal Hala Cou iealo Oren cats a! 804, 900 13.6 350, 600 10.9 5, 000 10.8 283, 700 7.3 | 1,444, 200 11.0 — 
4,000-4,999_______ _ 703, 900 11.9 308, 200 IQR B a Guinan ah, sere |e eauaaeeh 334, 800 8.6 | 1,346, 900 10.3 
5,000-9,999_______ 1, 439, 200 24,2 1, 128, 100 34.9 24, 400 52.7 1, 292, 500 33. 2 3, 884, 200 29.7 
n 10,000 or more 604, 900 10. 2 978, 800 BO Bi | GES SEN oe Ta ey 1, 593, 800 41.0 3, 177, 500 24.3 
‘ARO Weill oi re SS Ss at dees el Re Es 5, 930, 200 100. 0 3, 230, 000 100.0 46, 300 100. 0 3, 888, 400 100.0 | 13, 094, 900 100.0 
Southwest (1934); 
NUeSSphmon, OUOSSan eae Dar et ee eal) 111, 300 4.5 12, 600 «9 4, 400 0.5 11, 500 1.4 139, 800 2.9 
BOO =O OO cet a oe ee ee gl eas Sook 484, 200 19.4 75, 100 5.2 10, 000 14.8 60, 400 7.4 629, 700 13.0 
2,000-2,999___ 399, 100 16.0 119, 800 8.2 20, 100 29.8 64, 400 7.9 603, 400 12.5 
3,000-3,999___ 406, 500 16.3 114, 100 7.8 8, 400 12.5 88, 000 10.8 617, 000 12.8 
; iy 4,000-4,999___ 237, 900 9.5 127, 100 8.7 10, 900 16.2 96, 500 11.8 472, 400 9.8 
; sh OO ROO Geeta aS ree i reese Set St 600, 900 24. 1 459, 700 31.6 13, 600 20. 2 292, 800 35.8 1, 367, 000 28.2 
€ AUOLGOUTOnIMNORENe eens ee ee 254, 200 10. 2 547, 100 Ole Gillis eae eels el her: eaten 203, 700 24.9 1, 005, 000 20.8 
“ADYG) 1 Ne oot SRR SE ale NE 2, 494, 100 100.0 1, 455, 500 100. 0 67, 400 100. 00 817, 300 100. 0 4, 834, 300 100. 0 
Survey unit Say aud feat) Omi Der peracte Pine and pine-hardwood| Upland hardwood Bottom-land hardwood All type groups 
Central (1936): M board feet | Percent | M board feet | Percent | M board feet | Percent | M board feet | Percent 
fect id oele QUO k east cone ec ee LEN eer oe eS 115, 900 0.9 19, 000 1.8 9, 700 0.3 144, 600 0.9 
TU YG TESST} PE Sea at ce aa dae 819, 100 6.5 104, 800 9.8 109, 000 3.8 1, 032, 900 6.2 
PHO ROO ORE date en So ane ee Lb 1, 014, 200 8.1 146, 200 13.7 177, 700 6.1 1, 338, 100 8.1 
GHOSTS LE eae yO cea op ea a 1, 175, 600 9.4 162, 400 paoeus 181, 900 6.3 1, 519, 900. 9.2 
SSE Eten ae ak ty MY SEE pl oe Je ee Se 1, 090, 800 8.7 116, 600 10.9 239, 800 8.3 1, 447, 200 8.8 
RUSH OOO pees eae tte iceman) > et Te Re oe el 3, 900, 900 31.0 371, 400 34.7 1, 149, 700 39. 7 5, 422, 000 32.8 
WSS O1O[0) Coy! mao) ee) ec A a i i ae ea ec Ba 4, 452, 000 35.4 150, 000 14.0 1, 027, 300 3b. 5 5, 629, 300. 34.0 
ABO) AEH 3 252 SY PEER Set pede SAS pe ell eee a fay SO ae 12, 568, 500 100. 0 1, 070, 400 100. 0 2, 895, 100 100, 0 16, 534, 000 100.0 
North-central (1936): 
AER SSRULLeHTICL: OC Piece: me em eee ala OL Rn te 43, 100 .8 7, 900 1.2 1, 100 oz 52, 100 8 
1,000-1,999 358, 500 6.7 77, 400 12.1 17, 300 3.9 453, 200 7.0), 
2,000-2,999 438, 200 8.2 110, 700 17. 4 29, 400. 6.6 578, 300. 9.0 
3,000-3,999 420, 300 7.8 103, 300 16.2 34, 700 7.8 558, 300 8.7 
4,000-4,999 417, 900 7.8 77, 900 12.2 47, 700 10.6 543, 500 8.4 
5,000-9,999 6 1, 964, 300 36.5 » 223, 800 35. 2 190, 000 42.5 2, 378, 100 36.8 
TOMO OLOTIMOTE: 5. See oh ed Gs be ee 1, 731, 400 32. 2 36, 600 5.7 126, 900 28.4 1, 894, 900 29.3 
pee re ee oie wha Se oe See 5, 373, 700 100.0 637, 600 100. 0 447, 100 100. 0 6, 458, 400. 100.0 
as 29, 100 ath 57, 900 4.2 2, 500 8 89, 500 1.5 
j 387, 500 9.2 279, 500 20.3 14, 000 4.5 681, 000 11.5 
550, 300 13.1 288, 400 21.0 36, 600 11.8 875, 300 14.9 
544, 900 12.9 206, 700 15.0 26, 800 8.7 778, 400 13.2 
490, 200 11.6 176, 900 12.9 35, 300 11.4 702, 400 11.9 
US LUTOLO SST) 0 fe ne oy aca CSA 1, 561, 800 37.1 303, 100 22.0 140, 300 45.3 2, 005, 200 34.0 
OPC ORO GRIM OLG © a wteeer is Saye 28 EAT tee RA 647, 900 15.4 63, 300 4.6 54, 100 17.5 765, 300 13.0 
; MRO Le ean urn ser DOL ot Ye ihe i a Soha oe ee 4, 211, 700 100. 0 1, 375, 800 100. 0 309, 600 100. 0 5, 897, 100 100. 0 
All units (1934-36): 
| Beane TL (SSS HET AL 00) 0) RP AE ee ak ep 597, 500 Ayr 91, 500 2.9 44, 700 5 733, 700 1.6 
1 be Ste), SJOI LLB RYE VE a Spel 0B ee Rl a es 3, 425, 700 9.7 476, 700 14.9 338, 900 4.1 4, 241, 300 9.1 
, PD erase en ee a a ea oN ae 3, 776, 400 10.7 575, 000 18.0 533, 600 6.4 4, 885, 000 10. 4 
‘SELMA OL) 2S eee Pe 3, 816, 900 10.8 485, 800 15.2 615, 100 7.4 4, 917, 800 10.5 
ARTO Ae OO Maree ee SN we eo a et ee NS 3, 376, 000 9.6 382, 300 12.0 754, 100 9.0 4, 512, 400 9.6 
a SUSU ONO ac 2A Sh AS IS gS ap ee 11, 054, 900 31.4 936, 300 29.2 3, 065, 300 36. 6 15, 056, 500 32. 2 ‘ 
; LO MOOLOTAMOTE tesco as Se ee ST ee ee ee 9, 216, 300 26.1 249, 900 7.8 38, 005, 800 36. 0 12, 472, 000 26.6 — 
4 : 
» ATSC Usa leben roars erate RIL Md ok OD SE pint 35, 263, 700 100.0 3, 197, 500 100. 0 8, 357, 500 100. 0 46, 818, 700 100. 0 


Lat | ‘ a GaN ed 
ype group, survey unit, and species group ! 


7 


mgleaf-slash pines: 
“Southeast: 
Turpentine pines 
_ Nonturpentine pines 
. - Hardwoods 


Southwest: 

 Purpentine pines 
Nonturpentine pines 
Hardwoods 


Rea) he 
yblolly and other pines: 
_ Southeast: 
_ Turpentine pines 
Nonturpentine pines — 


Southwest: 
‘Turpentine pines 
Nonturpentine pines _ 
_ Hardwoods 
Cypress 


Southeast: 
All pines 
- Hardwoods. __ 


All pines 
Hardwoods 


Beez: 
Southeast: 
RAL WOLUGHE = Sreseeco-n- tS ges RE a ae eS ets rel 


uthwest: 
All pines 
~ Hardwoods 


a ay ypress included with hardwoods in the pine-hardwood region, 
" x oes not include areas of reproduction of clear-cut forest conditions. 
Includes areas of reproduction and clear-cut forest conditions, 


Board feet 
2, 655 
163 
274 
291 


Sawlog size 


Uneut Partly cut 


Board feet Board feet 
1, 957 J, 498 
234 
124 
100 


Board feet 


> he 
ea 
> 
* 
* a 


oe ee) 


Type group, survey unit, and species group 


Uncut 


Partly cut 


Sawlog size 


Uneut 


Partly eut 


Loblolly-shortleaf pines: 
Central: 


Loblolly-shortleaf pines-hardwoods: 
i Central: 


Upland hardwoods: 
Central: 


i Bottomland hardwoods: 
Central: 


Board feet 


6, 552 
5, 260 


Board feet 
5, 701 


11, 812 


6, 301 
4, 000 


10, 301 


3, 697 
1,179 


4, 876 


Board feet 
5, 263 
86 


5, 349 


5, 200 
131 


Board feet 
2. 957 


3, 083 


1, 561 
1, 241 


2, 802 


1, 226 
811 


2, 037 


Under saw- | 
log size 


Board feet 
251 


olly and other pines: 
_ Southeast: 
_ Turpentine pines 
4 ‘Nonturpentine pines 
Hardwoods 


Southwest: 
Turpentine pines 
Nonturpentine pines 
_ Hardwoods. --...-- ee aE ee Oe ae ee SE ae 


mc ae include areas of janroduation nor of clear-cut forest conditions. 
neludes areas of reproduction and clear-cutst fore conditions, 


iad ye 7 w J ij 
: ; . ee ak z fy j 
ai area o ; ‘ mt 
Z h 2 rity citar sti : GR ey Meee ‘i 
i i ¥ See EE va eke 4 
TasLe 47.—Adverage net cordwood volume per acre by forest condition—Continued yy Deas 
PINE HARDWOOD REGION—1936 at Ab Pes Re Mes hg tL 
Old growth Second growth 
Type group, survey unit, and species group Sawlog size > Tae Ay Ors 
Uncut Hani sawlog 
Wneut Partly size 
cut 
Loblolly-shortleaf pines: 
Central: Cords Cords Cords Cords Cords Cords 
IR GS terse ener Pere tara 2 ee NE ee eee Bi a eee See oe 30.3 13.4 16.9 9.6 3.5 
Pfard woodShexce es ees eer ct so aa OE ee ee 7.0 3.6 1.5 1.3 ee 
NO) thet eee pete ee eee Se wh A Sy a Ee ee be Re 37.3 17.0 18.4 10.9 Bre 
North-central: 
SEITE Spee espe reese ecm kee OV eg SEA og ne AE Sein SY ee eo ee 24.4 12.9 16.9 10. 2 Beal 
TST M OURS aseteee tetas sere NneNepe sR hy) Ca ee lee ee Ded 3.3 2.1 1.3 2 
ANG GU he es UE Cee at ee ee ee ee Ry eee 29.7 16. 2 19.0 11.5 3.7 
North 
TeV bd COS 68 Se es ad So is Te Reap i ele fe en pa ee EP, 14.0 10.9 13.9 10.8 4.0 
ter WoOdssiee= ease 2-2 aah CUO = Re ee oe eet Ord 1.8 2.0 1.4 2 
BRC Peal ere ie Men Pee Le IN NE Te Se es J 15.7 12.7 15.9 12.2 4.2 
Loblolly-shortleaf pines-hardwoods: 
Central: 
BEY COS SSeS lo a ET 14.5 7.9 7.9 a5 1.6 
ae PoiarGwOOUsee Meee eee te bata ls ss A OT, ES es 22.8 11.9 10.7 7.5 1p) 
ae ‘ ILO TARE K 2 okey 1 Deere An De Sates Se ae a es ea 37.3 | 19.8 18.6 13.0 2.8 
Mi, North-central: | 
; PRINS Se en eae st a lanes Nay Aya Ses HN Ne ee, 15.2 9.4 7.6 5.2 1.6 
2 ETAT WOOO seme ee eee eee aks cence Ai dies lt BS ie SE Do 16.9 7.0 8.4 6.2 1 
i 32.1 16.4 16.0 11.4 3.2 
8.7 6.4 6.3 4.6 1.9 
ail 5.4 5.0 5.8 22 
a 13.8 11.8 11.3 10.4 4.1 
i i Upland hardwoods: 
Central: 
PEALE ere eo) eT pO eee at ee ee Ne oa eo ia eee 1.7 ten 1.0 1.0 2 
13.8 11.7 9.5 Mardi 
a 14.9 12.7 10.5 1.9 
1.0 1.3 9 3 
11.9 13.1 9.8 2.9 
12.9 14.4 10.7 3. 2 
3 6 4 5 3 
9.1 | 7.8 7.0 4.9 
9.7 8.2 7.5 2 3 
Bottom-land hardwoods: y 
Central: 
LETH Sy CPE eS er AN aa CA 8 ee ee oc Oe .6 3 ac! .4 2 
TELAT OOG SEeat nen ee ces rs fe aerate le ad ee cee 29.5 20.6 22.0 15.7 7.0 
Altes aul ees eal ater Reel Sh a eee ee ae eee sae ks ae 30.1 20.9 22.4 16.1 YOR 
North-central: ay 7 SS 
SEATING ere ee SL Re SS eee ee .4 5 .5 8 1 
PEL EMCLWQOUSHEP sen seen ea tate ge es eS Tb See eo rere 24.6 13.0 19.8 15.5 4.8 
PALER fet Mgr oo Ste seas Se he naa Se eo Ee ee 25.0 13.5 20.3 16.3 4.9 
North 
Brite Steers ae yeh ane He a AN See eh ee as hak Pe ed 3.8 1.0 6 9 2 
PET ecw OOG Sak ewe = ia: oe Sp a Cate eet Dd es rR Eee 16.0 15.0 | 15.3 7.3 
pO tale yee ee Se ae Se aE ee ee se eed 19.8 16.0 | 15.9 8.2 
62 
‘ sy 
i ches : E 
a x ¥ 42) a ines » Me Say se es. ¥: i Mie 


479, 100 


627, 600 


—6, 00 


241, 500 


- Second growth: 
Sawlog size 1, 310, 400 
Under sawlog size ; 1, 118, 600 272, 300 


All conditions . 2, 458, 900 1, 216, 300 


10, 700 52, 500 


645, 600 280, 600 
526, 700 135, 800 


1, 183, 000 468, 900 


9, 200 7, 500 40, 500 


193, 100 382, 000 164, 800 
76, 300 273, 300 137, 000 


278, 600 62,800 | 342, 300 


2 International \4-inch rule. 
5.0 inches d. b. h. or larger, with bark; includes saw timber. 


rs - ~ A ¥ Feo i Nia 
Board-foot volume? Cordwood volume outside 


rs 


Survey unit and forest condition ! 


; Hard- | Cy- se 3 Hard-| Cy- |; 
Pine wood | press jee Pine wood | press Total 


Board | Board | Board | Board 


Southeast, 1934: feet feet feet feet Cords | Cords | Cords | Cords Jeet feet feet 
iid erowpthte es ae Ma eae) ge Ee —37 58 4 25/ —0.14| 0.19] 0.01] 0.06 | —10.5}| 12.2 0.6 
Second growth: , 

DB WIOPISIZe males smear paw een oe ae a 73 26 2 101 -13 -16 -O1 30 9.2 10.5 44: 


Under sawlog size 45 2 1 48 .19 - 04 (3) . 23 13.0 2.5 2 


Wreimhtediaverapene= ren 2 tesa es 35 19 2 56 - 09 -10 -O1 . 20 6.1 6.5 3) 


Southwest, 1934: 
TWOTGEA LOW heme ett tem ene keen see Ss 10 38 2 50} —.01 -15 (3) .14 —.8 9.7 3 
Second growth: : 


Sawlog size__-_---- 119 ll 2 132 . 26 07 BOL . 34 1922) |i 49) 4 
tos Under sawlog size__---—-5-=---_- 2-2 == 70 2 1 73 nell . 03 (38) .30 19.0 1.5 .4 
fe ie 


ys Weighted aversee ss —- 8. se eee 66 | 11 1 78 19 06 (3) Ha 13. 2 a8) <3 


Central, 1936: 


RHEPrOWnNE! weeeac So othe eae 31 133 4 168 07 . 50 O01 . 58 5.4 34.0 .4 
Second growth: 
Ba ylOpeSize moet same tec ers Lt ok ee 199 48 (3) 247 47 225 (8) ap? 35. 6 16.5 (3) 
y MIMASUSAWIOR SIZE Jac ase aoe a= oe pein So) 144 13 (3) 157 . 59 14 () S183 42.6 9.0 (3) 
WEIbhted Average. cose ae ss eee 154 40 1 195 45 e122 (3) . 67 33.3 14.4 ail 
North central, 1936: 
DO PRONGL Sst al ng ce pe See so 31 ub Lal (eee 141 - 09 TAL ee . 50 6.8 DEM Wake eee ~ 
Second growth: | 
Re Sawlog size_______ 207 258 54 E75) AD ll 5a eee be 
1 Under sawlog size 104 | 115 . 50 63 | 36.4 S52) Wena 44.6 
Bier0 Weighted average er i- se 2 Ene) wie 146 aby | aes 181 47 PAQY aoe AGB) aeBBLOC\) yeaa | mee eee 
oN 2 i E | SS ee ee 
a, North, 1936: | 
Dem O I Prowthoa-e2.. 22 Ses Sse de 4 24 (3) 28 02 -12 (3) 14 1.8 7.9 (3) 
— Seeond growth: 
ANCL OPESIZG nen wr Eee ie See ee 121 24 (3) 145 - 29 12 (3) 41 22.1 8.0 (3) 
Under sawlog size. _______-___--_- 59 14 (3) 73 27 13 (3) .40 19.9 8.4 (8) 
Wieirhteduawerdge..° 5.1 S88 ere Wes 80 19 (3) 99 . 24 212) (3) 36 18.1 7.9 (3) 
! } i 


1 “Weighted average’’ includes reproduction and clear-cut conditions. 
2 International 14-inch rule. 
8 Less than 0.5 board foot, 0.005 cord, or 0.05 cubie foot. 


Taste 50.—Sawmills in Georgia, by size class, 1937} 


Mills having 10-hour daily ca- 
pacity (M board feet) of— 


Survey unit _| Total 
1-19 20-39 40-79 ‘ 
Southeastsee-ss as eee we 222 17 2 241 
Southiweste s.o50: SGee be he ple 102 15 1 118 
Centrale eke = ae ee 516 11 6 533 
Nonthicentralo 2. ese ee aoe 369 0 369 
y Nor thts 22) oy a 346 | 0 0 346 
| 


Alionips seo | ee aes 1, 555 | 43 9} 1,607 


1 In 1937 there were no mills in Georgia having a daily capacity of 80 M 
board feet or more. 


i 


Taste 51.—Primary forest industries: number of plants and employment in man-days of 10 hours, 1937 


Southeast unit 


Southwest unit 


Industry or commodity Employment . Employment 
Plants -- SS yee Plante = Sa eREENTET GAMERS ae 
Woods Plant Total Woods Plant Total 
Number | 1 ,000 man-days | 1,000 man-days | 1,000 man-days| Number 1,000 man-days 1,000 man-days 1,000 man-days 
Lumber. __- Keg Foy 241 244 | 383 627 118 164 257 421 
(10 jp UT st aS A Sig eee 220 | 220 2 2 
Polesaud)piles.e2J-c-- 2-222-.. 22 ze 15 | ee 15 | 2 : 2 
Veneer____ is. See eee 8 41 110 151 4 40 80 | 120 
Sa i i ee ee ee 19 30 35 65 10 16 21 7 
ermond ase ee OS Sos 2 96 238 334 53 53 
Lb TNS (alae a a a Aaa pe UOC | eee oes 1, 200 817 7 
Fence posts_.___- Ree tas ae ate ae Sect 34 a 34 32 32 
Miscellaneous manufactures_______ 5 15 15 30 | 14 5 5 10 
Treating plants__ ee eee 2 | ah lee oe oe 42 $9))2 2 2... 22/2 
Wood distillation... -.---__- 3 88 198 | D6 a SI. me! 
Turpentine stills. __ Se ee: 478 3, 408 212 3, 620 | 121 902 5A 958 
Rotates saat toe Al, 758 5, 391 1, 233 | 6, 624 | 267 2, O89 419 2, 508 
| | | 
Central unit North-central unit 
ee cx a 2 a oe 233) Se . See __ 
0 Se ees 533 457 | 913 © 1,370 — 369 116 214 | 330 
ross'tless 2.2) <) 37 |_- 37 | | 8 s 
Poles and piles i a ee Pi AD 15 | aa 6 | 6 
reear ete ees 48 | 64 ion eee | 10 | | 10 
Gooperaves = 055." -.). eal Se ete oh OO. tee 4} 4 14 | 18 
ULL Mie oS 2 Sa ae Beh [ee eee aE 38 oe Mee ee 
CUD i aTeXa eS a SNE OS a a (ee TSCA) Dee ee a ee ale L210 eee ees: | 1,422 |... 5 eee ee 1, 422 
It aytyes TRE SW a Ee > aaa ae OR ie care ee el 64 2 ae 64 | sa 50 ‘bas 50 
Miscellaneous manufactures _______ 21 26 20 | 46 | 17 | 14 18 32 
Mreavineg plants:_-.. 2. 2222... Pele eS SE : 9 9 72!) apie 9 SES 18 18 
serpentine stills 32-22 2.--4s--..-2 4 46 2 sto es Se hy ee Pa ‘= 
AP ae 2 eae RE 572 1, 941 1, 008 2, 949 | 392 1, 630 264 1, 804 
iy rel a ? 
North unit All units 
Loe a ee ae 346 101 163 | 264 | 1, 607 | 1, O82 1, 930 3,012 
PLISH RCS es GAs aires ean Ne a 23 Soar 316 316 
Polesipnd piless.-. 62 feJ 2.1. ree LA 5 ae 5 | | 43 43 
1 SE ge Re 1 11 2 13°| 25 | 150 256 406 
Ielognerake. co. /a.5ccues-n2_oce. 3 10 12 2 36 | 60 82 | 142 
Uy Sa ue) RS SD Ee eee el ee 24 24 | 2] 211 238 449 
Fuel wood____ oa Oe Rs S| es ee ee 377 377 5, 056 -| 5, 056 
PERE S LSe ta ae PRs Meee ee ee le 18 M.S 18 | 198 ; 19s 
Miscellaneous manufactures. _____ 6 4 2 6 63 64 | 60 | 124 
SPM MIBTUS 8g eat ons la ee nec me Ree, Bn hoe ee Oe eee ee 6 % 69 69 
Wood distillation... _. -._____- So ae ree oa pe ae SL eee 3 SS 19s 286 
PMD EETNODALSG Gg. Me etree hoes atte << SL t ae ce Sa. 603 4, 356 270 4, 626 
Total. 356 | 573 179 752 2, 345 11, 624 3, 108 14, 727 


fae 
of utili: 
From sawtimber component 2 From sound trees 5.0 inches or larger 8 
Survey unit and year + ee ae 
Pine Hardwood Cypress Total ~ Pine Hardwood | Cypress 
Southeast: M board feet | M board feet | M board feet | M board feet Cords _ Cords Cords 
BLD oa eee Le Sree ae Se se eda 233, 600 75, 800 84, 400 393, 800 682, 000 198, 100 164, 500 
SD eee ey sm ae eben en ee MS uae 2 Sane eRe! 2) ps 250, 000 84, 200 82, 600 416, 800 751, 800 205, 200 162, 300 
ING Bohs Be a oS ea pe nC ee 281, 500 90, 900 60. 400 432, 800 850, 100 218, 600 118, 600 
ER fa SR SE Ce 307, 800 94, 300 59, 300 461, 400 930, 200 235, 100 1238, 200 
Southwest: 
OSA eye eee oe a See ee a ot 181, 800 49, 600 19, 700 251, 100 517, 200 115, 800 39, 500 
TAR Ty Se oS Se Ee Ce a ee eS 198, 400 46, 000 14, 900 259, 300 600, 200 103, 400 30, 600 
TESTO Poe ee he Re Le 2 212, 900 49, 900 11, 400 274, 200 643, 700 110, 700 23, 600 
TRUS yc SRS a Oe Se SS Dh Sy gs 213, 500 51, 600 11, 000. 276, 100 623, 200 124, 000 24, 900 
Central: 
UBB. De Ce AS Ree oe er ee 417, 400 114, 000 10, 000 541, 400 1, 292, 200 432, 200 18, 800 
RY) Lae SSS SS SY, ee ee 416, 000 120, 000 10, 000 546, 000 1, 257. 500 434, 700 19, 800 
North central 
OSG pete eee eee meee oe Te ee 195, 600 47, 600 243, 200 822, 100 304, :7001)| 28 eee 
TOS ir 0S ate ers oe he a Se I ee 195, 300 41, 900 237, 200 &39, 400 | S09; 00 | ae eee 
North: | | 
UK GS ae ee Rh ee en ee eee ees 100, 900 42; 400" 22a ae 143, 300 281, 000 T8324 005 |e pee serene 
Oy ee ee ee eens eee he a ook 97, 900 | 40; 700K) ei a eee ee 138, 600 287, 200 | 1937800 je enone 
| | 
1, 208, 300 | 344, 800 81, 800 1, 634, 900 3, 889, 100 1, 249, 600 161, 000 
1, 230, 500 348. 500 80, 300 1, 659, 300 3, 937, 500 1, 297, 100 167, 900 


1 No estimates were possible for the central and northern units in 1934 and 1935. 


2 Based on International 44-inch rule. 


3 Expressed in cords, including bark; saw timber included. 


Tasie 53.—Utilization drain from saw-timber component and total sound-tree growing stock by species groups, 1937 


‘Total 


From saw timber ! From all material 2 “ 
Survey unit and form of utilization ==> cs S f 
Pine | Hardwood Cypress Total Pine Hardwood Cypress Total : 
Ee | 
Million | Million Million Million b 
board | board board board Thousand Thousand Thousand Thousand 
Southeast: feet feet feet feet cords cords cords cords 
Netrinerseeet eta coe Lal 28 149.5 42.0 9.9 201. 4 377.6 78.6 18.9 475. 1 t 
Cronsipiosmrmemee nae eo Li Le 52.2 9 45.5 107.3 137.9 19.6 94.9 252. 4 | 
Eoiestaudnaileseacse os te be) es se eek Prec a) 5.0 POs sean NG eae 5 War | 
Wenecremenwesuat os an wet eS 4.7 ETOH es LR Sot 23.5 11.6 | ‘34,80 | ite ree 46.4 r | 
Rnoperdvon estes ly eee 15.0 ES ji eee enti reen re oe 15.3 40.6 A.B)]| Lae a en eee 41,2 . | L 
Miscellaneous manufactures__________- a5 2.2 3.7 6.4 1.3 5.0 teal 13. 4 i 
TRDULONT AGN a tS ee ae ae TELS. ase sae 16.8 QOV Bile Pe-w5 213 CERES ED eRe ee eee 99. 3 J 
Fuel wood__-__--_- 60.1 | 20.6 80.7 218.6 LEO ONH eee a Te 308. 6 Ie 
Fence posts ae eh See a eine Reh ee EN tT Mel [Ns ee 3.2 1.6 1.8 ' } 
Womiesfic farm use! -_. 2-8 ee... 4.0 oie et tees Seg 4.4 20.9 ‘eB Ba Nr Ce nar 22.7 
eA GuCleanINn ek ees cee a a2 SALUES Gn eae 6 2.0 | S2lG | pees re ee 
“Tita ok a Le 307.8 94.3 59.3 461.4 930. 2 | 235. 1 123. 2 1, 288. 5 
| 
| 
Southwest: 
Toumibers 2 en 111.5 21.0 2.0 134.5 286.0 | 42.5 4.2 332.7 
Cross ties_----.-- Dae 6) 8.2 iBT 13.7 | 6 17.0 31.3 
ZCIESEATIC TLCS eae Pete petal Ss teh LSE Ye Oe ES eee .8 8 Atel fesetstne Sat 2.0 : 
AW GVM ETS 22 ae aS oe ee 8.3 1 EM: fin ata) 2 se 3 21.0 20.1 23;0ye= 43.1 
SOD DeraAre semua vest ee a 6.8 DAB | St Ee ae a 9.1 22.1 
Miscellaneous manufactures __________ 152 As ede Soe 1.6 : 
BEAU VCO Gh pee te sent RE Oe QHZ ates Seer IS 12:7 55. 1 
PATO EVO Geese eae tery Tee St se 64. 2 78.4 250. 6 J 
en ceqnOSismeemnas peel = ae ol ener Lei ESS ates oS ee San S| eS Se a ee ae Y 
WDomesticfarmuse-—.2 -2_- = s J2=- 2 3.4 3.7 19.5 
HE SAMOUCLENLIN Pans si se ae Say 2 AD, -6 
"EY ) HEN oe) Sa Tee gO ene mS 213.5 51.6 11.0 276.1 623. 2 124.0 24,9 772.1 
| 
See footnotes at end of table. 
66 
iM 
Bs . : Bs: a > k <i 


Cords 
1, 044, 600 
1, 119, 300 
1, 187, 300 | 
1, 288, 500 


672, 500 

734, 200 
778, 000 
772, 100 


1, 743, 200 
1, 712, 000 


1,126,800 
1,148,900 


464,400 
481, 000 


5, 299, 700 
5, 402, 500 
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ressed in International 44-inch rule. 
d in cords, including bark; saw timber included. 


Survey unit and species group ? i & : see ‘ Fe, 
. Utilization et change in i 
Growth Mortality aR erowing stock Growth Mortality 
Southeast: 
640. 4 395. 5 233. 6 +11. 3 664.0 391.8 
190.8 { 58.5 75.8 +56. 5 192. 4 59.4 
18. 4 7.9 84.4 —73.9 17.5 7.0 
Aga) toh CUe Ase Se ees 849.6 461.9 393.8 —6.1 873.9 458. 2 
Southwest: eal 
Pin Gere eee et ee 318.1 125.5 181.8 +10.8 320.1 123.4 198. 4 
: lardwoodaue see tees Se 40.5 9.4 49.6 —18.5 40.1 9.2 46.0 
: | Giigsyg sie a ee eee 4.7 1.0 19.7 —16.0 4.6 .9 14.9 
KIS belle mest sete kt Ps 363. 3 = ARG 251.1 —23.7 364.8 133.5 959.3 
1936 1937 
ames ; ant 
ibe Southeast: ‘ 
: Teas EOS eh Ss als ae ee ia 654. 4 392.8 281.5 —19.9 660. 4 392. 5 307.8 et 
PEAEC WOOL eee enn ceases. ee 193. 6 60.1 90.9 +42. 6 195. 2 60.8 94.3 atl, 
Fe Gur essh een eee tan. ea 16.9 6.2 60. 4 —49.7 16.1 5.6 59.3 


404.6 39. 2 195. 6 +169. 8 418.3 41.7 195. 3 
96. 7 9.5 47.6 . +39.6 99. 0 9.9 41.9 


501.3 48.7 243. 2 +209. 4 517.3 51.6 237.2 


LPT E: OOS 2S SS a 9 ne 258. 9 34.0 100.9 +124. 
Hardwood_-.._-_._- Fae Shee eae a 83.6 29.9 42.4 +11. 


—) 
i] 
Koz) 
a 
=) 


35.3 97.9 
30.3 40.7 


z 


elie bel epeee cs See eee tee 342.5 63.9 143.3 +135. 3 349.9 65.6 138. 6 


PRINCE ee ee ee ea no oe ee 2, 586. 6 690. 0 1, 208. 3 +688. 3 2, 656. 0 703. 0 1, 230.5 


TEU Vita Key CTS | ae a ce ee 676.3 149.1 344.8 +182. 4 684.3 151.7 348.5 
FO VTESS Seek No ae See 24.3 7.6 81.8 —65.1 23.4 6.9 80.3 
"UR0) A) LE pa re SEs ea a 3, 287. 2 846.7 1, 634.9 +805. 6 3, 363. 7 861.6 © 1, 659. 3 


1 Expressed in International 4-inch rule. No estimate for central and northern units in 1934 and 1935. 
2 Cypress included with hardwoods in north-central and north units. 


Net change 
in growing Growth 
stock 


3, 889. 1 
1, 249. 6 
161.0 


5, 299. 7 | +3, 218. 3 | 12, 741. 5 


No estimate for central and northern units 


ae 


TaBLe 56.—Change in saw-timber and total growing stock from time of survey to Fan. 1, 1938 


Saw-timber component 1 


Sound trees 5.0 inches or larger, including saw timber? 


‘ \ 
Survey unit and date and species group ' 
ane cae Net change | Jan. 1, 1938 Gi aber Jan. 1, year Net change | Jan. 1, 1938 |i x Gal ian 2s 
of survey gi ait tae of survey g bal ini pee 
Southeast (1934): M board feet | M board feet | M board feet | M board feet | Cords Cords Cords Cords 
Pines. 2 355 8, 593, 000 — 26, 300 8, 566, 700 | 99:7 38, 178, 200 —405, 800 37, 772, 400 98.9 7 
Hardwood 3, 996, 100 +188, 000 4, 184, 100 104. 7 24, 076, 400 +1, 937, 100 26, 013, 500 108.0 
Gypresss 850, 900 —244, 500 606, 400 Tiss 3, 484, 200 —478, 500 3, 005, 700 86.3 
Ota ya seme pm ect ee LU nes ke 13, 440, 000 —82, 800 13, 357, 200 99. 4 65, 738, 800 +1, 052, 800 66, 791, 600 101.6 
Southwest (1934): ; . | 
PAT Gas ee ee ee te ee ae are 4, 032, 500 —20, 500 4, 012, 000 99.5 | 16, 598, 500 —125, 500 16, 473, 000 99.2 | 
(Ean div O Ge see ei Mas Rea sto Nee 914, 800 —73, 800 841, 000 (Ht) 5, 372, 800 +207, 400 5, 580, 200 103.9 a 
GyPreSS Hee sae Sew a Mids See fe 182, 300 —42, 400 139, 900 76.7 791, 600 —70, 500 721, 100 214A 
HH DCO ESN Brad Sa aa ee aap a 5, 129, 600 —136, 700 4, 992, 900 97.3 22, 762, 900 -+-11, 400 22, 774, 300 100.1 “| 
Central (1936): 
Bing eee irre ee eS ek 11, 036, 400 892, 700 11, 929, 100 108. 1 37, 182, 200 +2, 461, 600 39, 643, 800 106. 6 
Ian dwn Odes tas sie ae Se 4, 421, 000 212, 600 4, 633, 600 104.8 24, 802, 300 +1, 542, 500 26, 344, 800 106.2 
IOOTOSS ips eee eae Rte Ne 94, 500 —15, 200 79, 300 83.9 339, 700 — 23, 500 316, 200 93.1 — 
TR Oba lessee ee ee ek ee Sees a! 15, 551, 900 -++1, 090, 100 16, 642, 000 107.0 62, 324, 200 +3, 980, 600 66, 304, 800 106.4 | 
ft 
North central (1936): Fy 
Tine tar Made are ce ers Lata Sts ite 4, 821, 700 +351, 100 5, 172, 800 107.3 17, 055, 200 +774, 700 17, 829, 900 104.5 
PLAT GWOOG 8h 4 i225 See See 1, 354, 200 +86, 800 1, 441, 000 106. 4 8, 634, 900 +317, 200 8, 952, 100 103.7 
US Ua Paes ao tae 6, 175, 900 +437, 900 6, 613, 800 107. 1 25, 690, 100 -++1, 091, 900 26, 782, 000 104.3 
3, 836, 700 +256, 400 4, 093, 100 106. 7 13, 944, 900 +800, 400 14, 745, 300 105.7 
1, 714, 600 +24, 600 1, 739, 200 101. 4 11, 695, 300 +289, 600 11, 984, 900 102. 5 
DOL please ores Swe wee See val 5, 551, 300 +281, 000 5, 832, 300 105. 1 25, 640, 200 +1, 090, 000 26, 730, 200 104.3 
All units: 
VENDA ip ne Sk Se EE S&S 32, 320, 300 +1, 453, 400 33, 773, 700 104.5 122, 959, 000 +3, 505, 400 126, 464, 400 102.9 
TSU HeCO Ny oo batik pee aaa Ey Ss Ne SEE 12, 400, 700 +438, 200 12, 838, 900 103. 5 74, 581, 700 +4, 293, 800 78, 875, 500 105.8 
CON DMESS® ee et cea an er are e 1, 127, 700 —302, 100 825, 600 73.2 | 4, 615, 500 —572, 500 4, 043, 000 87.6 
MOUS eae ea eee ee ees 45, 848, 700 +1, 589, 500 47, 438, 200 103.5 | 202, 156, 200 +7, 226, 700 209, 382, 900 | 103. 6 


1 Board-foot volume in International 44-inch rule. 


12, 13, 39, 40, and 41. 

2 Cordwood volume includes bark. 
inventory tables. 

3 Includes small amount of cypress. 


O 


Includes 49,900 M board feet in the butts of newly turpentined trees in south Georgia not shown in table 


Does not include 20,800 cords in upper stems and limbs of sawlog-size special-use species included in previous cordwood 
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